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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The creation of a notable book—the 
phrase means one thing to the author, 
another to the illustrator, another to the de- 
signer-printer, and still another to the pub- 
lisher. This issue of the Quarterly Journal 
of the Library of Congress takes those six 
words as a theme, presenting for considera- 
tion the combined interests of the author, 
the artist, the designer, and the publisher 
in producing a notable book. 

But what makes a book notable? Ad- 
mittedly the word is an ambiguous one, yet 
there seems no other to substitute for it, no 
other which describes the book that is both 
an immediate and a lasting joy to the mind, 
to the eye, and tothe touch. Aldous Hux- 
ley, in the essay quoted later in these pages, 
says, “Good printing cannot make a bad 
book good, nor bad printing ruin a good 
book.” But, he goes on, bad printing can 
create a state of spiritual discomfort. 
Good printing, on the other hand, awakens 
our minds to receive the intellectual and 
spiritual beauties of the content. 

The relationship of all those engaged 
in producing a book was described best, 


perhaps, by Jean Grolier in a letter quoted 


by William Dana Orcutt. Entrusting the 
making of a book to Francesco, brother- 
in-law of Aldus, Grolier wrote in 1519: 

“You will care with all diligence, O 
most beloved Francesco, that this work, 
when it leaves your printing shop to pass 
into the hands of learned men, may be as 
correct as it is possible to render it. I 
heartily beg and beseech this of you. The 
book, too, should be decent and elegant; 
and to this will contribute the choice of 
the paper, the excellence of the type, which 
should have been but little used, and the 
width of the margins. . . . Lastly, I should 
wish that nothing be added to the original 
or taken from it.” ? 

An essential element in the life of a not- 
able book is the librarian who savors its 
contents, relishes its beauty, and preserves 
them both. Not a miser hoarding treasure 
for his own lonely gratification, he is rather 
a generous guardian, assuring the continued 
existence of the great books of all ages and 


their never-ending use. SLW 


* William Dana Orcutt, In Quest of the Per- 
fect Book . . . (Boston, 1926), p. 215. 
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INCE 1896, the book and music pub- 

lishers of the world have been con- 

vening, usually every 3 years, in the 
Congresses of the International Publishers 
Association. About 200 of them came to- 
gether in Paris for their first meeting, 
when gaslights flickered over the plush 
seats of Maxim’s and only the clopping 
of horses’ hooves disturbed the leafy peace 
of the Champs Elysées. There have been 
15 Congresses since then, in all the great 
capitals of Western Europe—a_ series 
broken only by the intervals of the two 
world wars. Together publishers have 
walked the Strand in London, threaded 
the Gothic Quarter of Barcelona, met in 
the beauties of the Pitti Palace in Flor- 
ence, waltzed in the Hofburg in Vienna, 
and in Zurich thrown crumbs to the swans 
in the Limmat. Meeting in surroundings 
so tradition-filled, they have kept alive 
their own splendid tradition: a free flow 
among nations and cultures of the finest 
products of the human mind and spirit 
as embodied in books. The first article 
of the Rules and Regulations of the Inter- 
national Publishers Association states: 
Freedom of thought, expressed both in speech 
and in print, is the nerve-centre of the spiritual 
life of man and of his mental activity. With- 
out that freedom the whole of literature—the 
recorded fruits of that activity—would suffer 
to the detriment of human growth in character 
and in knowledge. All, therefore, who under- 
stand the value of freedom of thought, speech 
and writing, and especially publishers and dis- 
tributors of books, should unite to maintain 
that freedom, and firmly to oppose any attempts 
to restrict it. 

In the years since this resolution was first 
adopted there have been many changes. 
Two wars have ravaged Europe and 
marked the whole earth with their scars. 
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Opposite: Gravelot’s original pencil-and-ink drawing of a printshop done for an engraving in Jean 
Raymond de Petity’s BIBLIOTEQUE DES ARTISTES ET DES AMATEURS (Paris, 1766) is one of the 
items in the exhibition Author, Artist, and Publisher: The Creation of Notable Books, arranged 
by the Library of Congress for the Seventeenth Congress of the International Publishers Asso- 

(Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection) 


ctation. 











Above: Crayon drawing of Alexander Pope bj 
William Hoare of Bath. Done without Pope’s 
knowledge, this is said to be the only full- 
length portrait of the poet ever drawn, as he 
was extremely sensitive about his deformity 
The sketch was published in the 9-volume edi- 
tion of Pope’s works edited and illustrated 
by Joseph Warton and others. 


Right: A pen-and-ink drawing by Frederic W 
Goudy for an initial ““O” and an ornamental 
border for THE DOOR IN THE WALL AND OTHER 
STORIES by H. G. Wells. Both items are from 
the collections of the Library of Congress and 
are shown in the exhibit arranged for the 
International Publishers Association. 
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Hundreds of millions of people have fallen 
under totalitarian dictatorship. The Fas- 
cist scourge sent millions to their death 
while it poisoned the minds and crushed 
the freedom of tens of millions more. The 
jet plane has drawn the once-distant 
continents into a handspan. Human 
words are communicated now not only by 
print but by film and radio and television. 
Human thoughts are stored not only in the 
shelves of libraries but in the pulsing cores 
of computers. Yet the fundamental goals 
of the IPA remain unchanged: the free ex- 
pression of the human mind and spirit in 
books, and the free flow of books among 
nations as a means to international under- 
standing. 

Indeed, these goals have been given a 
new dimension by the emergence of the 
newly independent nations of Asia and 
Africa. We are concerned not only with 
communication among the neighboring and 
related cultures of Western Europe, but 
with the book as an instrument to bridge 
vast distances of geographic space and cul- 
tural diversity and as a means to bring na- 
tions now remote from one another closer 
in ideas and understanding as well as in 
the level and pace of their material de- 
velopment. So urgent has this last need 
become that the IPA has established a spe- 
cial educational group aimed at bringing 
together the efforts of publishers of the 
more fully developed countries to assist in 
meeting the needs of the emerging countries 
for educational materials. 

Another major turning point in the his- 
tory of the IPA comes with the holding of 
its Seventeenth Congress at Washington, 
May 30 to June 5, 1965, for this is the first 
to be held in the New World, or indeed any- 
where outside Western Europe. It marks 
the expansion of the IPA from an essen- 
tially Western European organization to 
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one embracing the entire free world, with 


member associations in Asia and both 
Americas and with observers attending 
from Africa. It marks too the recognition 
of the emergence of the American publish- 
ing industry as one bearing major respon- 
sibilities in the international flow of 
knowledge and ideas. 

Though the participants in the Seven- 
teenth Congress will be immersed in prob- 
lems of inexpensive textbooks for develop- 
ing countries, of the relation of books to 
teaching machines and computers, of tele- 
vision and reading, of photocopying and 
copyrights, of tariffs and quotas, they will 


not lose their primary concern for the book 
itself. 
professions—authors, 


In the affections of all the related 


artists, librarians, 
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publishers alike—books are uniquely held. 
For a book is not only the fixing in print of 
a writer’s mind and spirit—it is indeed an 
embodiment of that mind and spirit, where- 
in the embodiment itself should have its 
own beauty, expressing and taking form 
from the ideas it presents. There is no 
author but whose work gains in grace and 
beauty from the grace of lines of type well 
designed, the warmth and texture of paper 
well laid, and the beauty of illustration that 
speaks harmoniously with the page of type. 
Every great book is a great collaboration 
of author, illustrator, designer, printer, 
binder, and publisher. 

It is especially fitting that the Library of 
Congress should be an object of pilgrimage 
The vastest- 


to the world’s publishers. 
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ranging collection of the world’s books is 
here, embodying in millions of forms the 
intellectual and spiritual efforts of men of 
all nations and centuries. But not books 
alone: a superb collection of prints, a rich 
and varied assemblage of manuscripts, an 
unequalled collection of music, and a treas- 
ury of maps offer riches to the visitor. 

On the occasion of the Seventeenth Con- 
gress, the Library has brought together not 
only an exhibit of some of its great treas- 
ures, but an especially assembled display 
intended specifically to illustrate the collab- 
oration of authors, artists, and publishers 
in the creation of notable books. Manu- 
scripts; correspondence of authors, artists, 
designers, and publishers; original draw- 
ings and sketches; plates; and first edi- 
tions combine to present a fascinatnig 1il- 
lumination of the whole process. 

This exhibit reveals a great deal about 
books and their making; it also reveals a 
great deal about the Library that presents 
it. For the Library has never been a 
museum of books, devoted only to the pres- 
ervation of the great creations of the past. 
Rather its commitment has always been to 
learning as the living flow of thought 
through the affairs of men, to the creative 
process itself. It would be impossible to 
count the many thousands of books that 
owe their existence to research done at the 
Library of Congress. Its consultantships 
in poetry, its programs of readings, its re- 
cordings of poets of many countries, and 
the resources of the Poetry Room have 
brought it into intimate association with 
the making of poems. One of the world’s 
great centers for the performance of cham- 
ber music, the Library also commissions a 
rich flow of contemporary music. Its col- 
lections and exhibits of fine prints make it 
a center of that art. The peculiar cathol- 


icity of its collections, drawing on all cul- 
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Opposite: Aubrey Beardsley did the original 
pen-and-ink drawings for THE PIERROT OF 
THE MINUTE, A DRAMATIC PHANTASY IN ONE 
AcT by Ernest Christopher Dowson (London 
1897). A page from the manuscript of 
PIERROT, with corrections by the author, is 
shown at lower right. All are in the exhibi- 
tion Author, Artist, and Publisher: The Crea- 
tion of Notable Books. (Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection) 


tures and all languages, enriches each 
with the contributions of all. Its devotion 
to excellence brings together these many 
diversities in a continuing support of all 
who work with ideas and enables the Li- 
brary to nourish the processes of creation 
in the world of books. 

The Library honors all publishers of 
books and music with its hospitality and 
with the exhibit created for this first con- 
gress of the IPA to be held in the New 
World; they, in turn, honor the Library 
daily and necessarily in every round of their 


work itself. 


Dan Lacy, author, lecturer, and bookman, 
has been managing director of the American 
Book Publishers Council since 1953. A grad- 
uate of the University of North Carolina, he 
was an instructor in history there before joining 
the Historical Records Survey as Assistant State 
Supervisor. He has served as Assistant Na- 
tional Director of the Survey, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources of the National Resources 
Planning Board, Assistant Archivist of the 
United States, Assistant Director of the Proc- 
essing Department and then Deputy Chief 
Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress, 
and Assistant Administrator of the Interna- 
tional Information Administration of the De- 
partment of State. In 1952 the State Depart- 
ment awarded him the Superior Service Medal. 

Among his writings are The Library of Con- 
gress, a Sesqui-Centenary Review; Books and 
the Future—a Speculation; Freedom and Com- 
munication; and The Meaning of the American 
Revolution. 
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N OUR ENTHUSIASM for the spirit we are 
often unjust to the letter. Inward and 
outward, substance and form are not 

easily separated. In many circumstances 
of life and for the vast majority of human 
beings they constitute an indissoluble unity. 
Substance conditions form; but form no 
less fatally conditions substance. Indeed, 
the outward may actually create the in- 
ward, as when the practice of religious rites 
creates religious faith, or the commemora- 
tion of the dead revives, or even calls into 
existence, the emotions to which the cere- 


monial gives symbolical expression. 
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There are other cases, however, in which 
spirit seems not to be so closely dependent 
on letter, in which the quality of the form 
does not directly affect the quality of the 
substance. The sonnets of Shakespeare re- 
main the sonnets of Shakespeare even in 
the most abominable edition. Nor can the 
finest printing improve their quality. The 
poetical substance exists independently of 
the visible form in which it is presented to 
the world. But though, in this case, the 
letter is powerless to make or mar the spirit 
which it symbolizes, it is not for that reason 
to be despised as mere letter, mere form, 
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Opposite: The wood engraving of the nun 
seated in a library is found in the 1490 edition 
of THE DANCE OF DEATH, printed at Paris bj 
Guy Marchant. (Lessing J. Rosenwald Col- 
lection) 
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Aldous Huxley’ 


mere negligible outside. Every outside has 
a corresponding inwardness. The inward- 
ness of letters does not happen to be litera- 
ture; but that is not to say that they have 
no inwardness at all. Good printing can- 
not make a bad book good, nor bad print- 
ing ruin a good book. But good printing 
can create a valuable spiritual state in the 
reader, bad printing a certain spiritual dis- 
comfort. The inwardness of letters is the 
inwardness of any piece of visual art re- 
garded simply as a thing of beauty. A 


volume of the Penny Classics may give us 


the sonnets of Shakespeare in their entirety ; 


and for that we may be duly grateful. 
But it cannot at the same time give us a 
work of visual art. In a finely printed 
edition we have Shakespeare’s sonnets 
plus the lovely equivalent of, say, a Persian 
rug or a piece of Chinese porcelain. The 
pleasure we should derive from bowl or 
carpet is added to that which the poetry 


gives us. At the same time our minds are 


‘Introduction to Oliver Simon and _ Julius 
Rodenberg, Printing of To-day, an Illustrated 


Survey of Post-war Typography in Europe and 
g 


the United States (London and New York, 
1928 
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sensitized by the contemplation of the sim- 
ple visual beauty of the letters; they are 
made more susceptible of receiving the 
other and more complex beauties, all the 
intellectual and spiritual content, of the 
verse. For our sensations, our feelings and 
ideas do not exist independently of one 
another, but form, as it were, the constit- 
uent notes of what is either a discord or a 
harmony. The state of mind produced by 
the sight of beautiful letters is in harmony 
with that created by the reading of good 
literature. Their beauty can even com- 
pensate us, in some degree, for what we 
suffer from bad literature. They can give 
is intense pleasure, as I discovered in 


China, even when we do not understand 
what they signify. For what astounding 
elegances and subtleties of form stare out in 
gold or lampblack from the shopfronts and 
the hanging scarlet signs of a Chinese 
street! What does it matter if the literary 
spirit expressed by these strange symbols is 
only “Fried Fish and Chips,” or “A 5 
Guinea Suit for 30 Shillings’? The letters 
have a value of their own apart from what 
they signify, a private inwardness of graphic 
beauty. The Chinese themselves, for 
whom the Fish-and-Chips significance is no 
secret, are the most ardent admirers of this 
graphic beauty. Fine writing is valued by 
them as highly as fine painting. The 
writer is an artist as much respected as the 
sculptor or the potter. 

Writing is dead in Europe; and even 
when it flourished, it was never such a 
finely subtle art as among the Chinese. 
Our alphabet has only 6 and 20 letters, and 
when we write, the same forms must con- 
stantly be repeated. The result is, inevi- 
tably, a certain monotonousness in the as- 
pect of the page—a monotonousness en- 
hanced by the fact that the forms them- 
selves are, fundamentally, extremely 


simple. In Chinese writing, on the other 
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hand, the ideographs are numbered by 
thousands and have none of the rigid, geo- 
metrical simplicity that characterizes Euro- 
pean letters. The rich flowing brushwork 
is built up into elaborate forms, each form 
the symbol of a word, distinct and differ- 
ent. Chinese writing is almost the artistic 
image of thought itself, free, various, un- 
monotonous. Even in the age of hand- 
writing, the European could never hope to 
create, by means of his few and simple 
signs, an art of calligraphy comparable to 
the Chinese. Printing has rendered the 
Chinese beauty yet more unrealizable. 
Where the Chinese freely painted we must 
be content with reproducing geometrical 
patterns. Pattern making is a poorer, less 
subtle art than painting. But it is still an 
art. By someone who understands his 
business the printed page can be composed 
into patterns almost as satisfyingly beauti- 
ful as those of the carpet or the brocade. 

The problem which confronts the con- 
temporary printer may be briefly stated as 
follows: to produce beautiful and modern 
print-patterns by means of labor-saving 
machinery. There have been numerous 
attempts in recent years to improve the 
quality of printing. But of these attempts 
too many have been made in the wrong 
spirit. Instead of trying to exploit modern 
machinery, many artistic printers have re- 
jected it altogether and reverted to the 
primitive methods of an earlier age. In- 
stead of trying to create new forms of type 
and decoration, they have imitated the 
styles of the past. This prejudice in favor 
of handwork and ancient decorative forms 
was the result of an inevitable reaction 
against the soulless ugliness of 19th-century 
industrialism. Machines were producing 
beastliness. It was only natural that sen- 
sitive men should have wished to abandon 
the use of machines and to return to the 


artistic conventions in vogue before the de- 
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velopment of machinery. It has become 
obvious that the machine is here to stay. 
Whole armies of William Morrises and 
Tolstoys could not now expel it. Even in 
primitive India it has proved itself too 
strong for those who would, with Gandhi, 
resist its encroachments. The sensible 
thing to do is not to revolt against the in- 
evitable, but to use and modify it, to make 
it serve your purposes. Machines exist; 
let us then exploit them to create beauty— 
a modern beauty, while we are about it. 
For we live in the 20th century; let us 
frankly admit it and not pretend that we 
live in the 15th. The work of the back- 
ward-looking handprinters may be excel- 
lent in its way; but its way is not the con- 
temporary way. Their books are often 
beautiful, but with a borrowed beauty ex- 
pressive of nothing in the world in which 
we happen to live. They are also, as it 
happens, so expensive, that only the very 
rich can afford to buy them. The printer 
who makes a fetish of handwork and 
medieval craftsmanship, who refuses to 
tolerate the machine or to make any effort 
to improve the quality of its output, there- 
by condemns the ordinary reader to a per- 
petuity of ugly printing. As an ordinary 
reader, who cannot afford to buy hand- 
made books, I object to the archaizing 
printer. It is only from the man with the 
machine that I can hope for any amelio- 
ration of my lot as a reader. 

To his credit be it spoken, the man with 
the machine has done his duty. He has 
set himself to improve the sordid typo- 
graphical surroundings in which the im- 
pecunious reader was so long condemned to 
pass his life. He has shown that cheap 
books need not necessarily be ugly, and that 
machinery directed by a judicious mind can 
do as well as, or much better than, the 
hand of an uninspired craftsman. There 
are publishers in business today whose 


seven-and-sixpennies, regarded as typog- 


raphy, are worth a guinea apiece. (What 
they are worth as literature is another ques- 
tion.) There are a dozen presses produc- 
ing fine work at moderate prices. The 
men behind the machines have used their 
brains. 

Some of our excellent machine-printers 
are still, it is true, too fond of using decora- 
tions borrowed from the past, 2nd types 
that savor of another age than ours. So 
long as our sense of period remains as 
strong as it is, so long as we retain our love 
of the quaint and its more modern equiva- 
lent, the “amusing,” this tendency to sub- 
stitute pastiche for original creation is 
bound to persist. There is an incessant de- 
mand for the antique: we should not be 
too hard on the printers who supply it. If 
they are sinning, they are at least sinning 
incompany. Let the architects and paint- 
ers, the interior decorators and the theatri- 
cal producers throw the first stone. There 
are pastichers among the printers, just as 
there are pastichers among the professors 
of every art. But there are also more 
original men, who are prepared to en- 
courage modern decorators and to use types 
that are elegant and striking without being 
affectedly archaic. 

With this last phrase I may seem to be 
damning the moderns with the faintest of 
praise. But the truth is that typography 
is an art in which violent revolutions can 
scarcely, in the nature of things, hope to be 
successful. A type of revolutionary novelty 
may be extremely beautiful in itself; but, 
for the creatures of habit that we are, its 
very novelty tends to make it illegible, at 
any rate to begin with. I know a rather 
eccentric German typographical reformer, 
for whom legibility is the great enemy, the 
infamous thing that must at all costs be 
crushed. We read, he argues, too easily. 


Our eyes slide over the words, and the 
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words, in consequence, mean nothing to us. 
An illegible type makes us take trouble. 
It compels us to dwell on each separate 
word: we have time, while we are de- 
ciphering it, to suck out its whole signifi- 
cance. Putting his theory into practice, 
this reformer had designed a set of letters 
so strangely unlike those with which the 
typographical practice of generations has 
made us familiar, that I had to pore over 
a simple English sentence as though it were 
Russian or Arabic. My friend was per- 
haps justified in thinking that we read too 
much and too easily. But his remedy, it 
seems to me, was the wrong one. It is the 
author’s business to make reading less 
facile, not the printer’s. If the author con- 
centrated more matter into the same num- 
ber of sentences, his readers would have to 
read more carefully than they do at present. 
An illegible type cannot permanently 
achieve the same result, for the simple rea- 
son that it does not permanently remain 
illegible. If we are prepared to make the 
effort to read until the novel forms have 
become familiar, the illegible type will 
come to be perfectly legible. In practice, 
however, we are reluctant to make this 
effort. We demand that typographical 
beauty shall be combined with immediate 
legibility. Now, in order that it may be 
immediately legible, a type must be similar 
to the types with which we are familiar. 
Hence, the practical printer, who has to 


live by selling his wares to a large public, is 
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debarred from making revolutionary in- 


novations in the designs of his type. He 
must content himself with refining on the 
ordinary, accepted types of commerce. If 
he has great typographical reforms in view, 
he must proceed towards them by degrees, 
modifying the currently accepted designs 
gradually, so as not to repel the ordinary 
lazy reader, who is frightened by the idea 
of making any unnecessary effort. In 
other arts, where form and substance are 
directly associated, revolution is possible, 
may even be necessary. But the outward 
form of literature is not typography. The 
association, in a book, of literature with 
one of the graphic arts is in the nature of 
an accident. The printer who would at 
one stroke revolutionize his art frightens 
away readers, for whom the idea of revolu- 
tion in literature, or in one of the graphic 
arts that is independent of literature, has 
no terrors. The reason for this is obvious. 
People buy books for the sake of the litera- 
ture contained in them and not, primarily, 
as specimens of graphic art. They demand 
of the typography that it shall be beautiful, 
yes; but also that it shall give them immedi- 
ate and unhampered access to the literature 
with which it is associated. Printers may 
desire to be revolutionary; but unless they 
can afford to sell no books, they are com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to 
adopt a cautious policy of gradual reform. 
The Communist must either turn Liberal 


or retire from business. 


Opposite: “And she became a pillar of salt,” 
wood engraving by Fritz Etchenberg for the 
Old Testament. (Pennell Collection, Prints 
and Photographs Division) 
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Portratt of the eArtist 
in Love with the ‘book 


Fritz Eichenberg 





OOKING BACK is fraught with danger— 

as Lot’s wife learned to her chagrin. 

An artist, looking back over 40 years 

of living with, in, and off books of all 
descriptions, sees a long column of them 
stretching well into his dim past, an awe- 
some sight which could easily turn him 
into a pillar of salt. There are nearly a 
hundred books to which this artist has 
lent his hand and mind and heart, not all 
of them worth preserving or talking about. 

My assignment, however, is to talk about 
the Artist and the Book, and I must stand 
or fall on my record, those solidly bound 
pieces of evidence on many bookshelves 
across the country. 

No doubt, the book and I were made for 
each other. There has never been a dull 
or lonely moment in my life when a book 
could keep me company. From the mo- 
ment I could read I became totally com- 
mitted and addicted to books. They were 
to me friends and teachers, a constant 
source of inspiration, joy, and solace, and 
incidentally of work and bread and some- 
times butter. 

My reading was wild and untutored. 
What poured out of the pages of my odd 
collection of borrowed books and into my 


mind was a fantastic procession of charac- 
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ters, players in the great tragicomedy we 
call life. To me books are like a stage and 
I watch with endless fascination the actors 
coming out of the wings and slipping into 
the pages of my books. My books, I say 
with a bow to the authors whose words I 
try to interpret visually and reverently. 

Infinitely varied are the ingredients that 
make up an artist. 

In my case, I guess they are an odd mix- 
ture, composed of an all too graphic mind, 
a love for the drama and the comedy, an 
insatiable curiosity about people of all 
kinds, and the urge to study and recreate 
their images. Add to this a love for men 
and beasts, for all living organisms, for 
plants and trees, for sand and rocks, for 
clouds and waves, and for the music and 
the poetry of the drama of life—full of 
pathos and savagery, often redeemed by 
laughter and compassion. 

I was born with a graphic mind and a 
graphic eye, with ink in my blood and on 
my fingers—a gregarious introvert. The 
print has always been my medium, perhaps 
because it is such an ideal companion to 
the printed letter. I always thought in 
black and white, and soon discovered the 
infinite variety of shades between the two. 
The excitement of lifting a piece of paper 
off the inked surface of a block, creating 
a multiple image, has never worn off. To 
see my engravings in the matchless com- 
pany of letters, each a little symbol in it- 
self, within the covers of a book that goes 
out into the world to seek friends—and in- 
fluence people continues to be a memo- 
rable experience. 

Perhaps my love for trees and rocks made 
me quite naturally turn to the woodblock 
and the lithographic stone. I never cared 
for the cold glitter of the copper plate be- 
cause I never cared for the metallic gadgets 
of our machine age. 


To me a book is not just a succession of 
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printed pages on which a story is unfold- 
ing. The ideal book is a work of art, a 


vessel perfectly made to fit its contents, a 
pleasure to hold, to cherish, and to possess. 
As a harmonious whole, it becomes a thing 
of beauty and permanence. A book poorly 
made is like an ill-fitting suit, embarrassing 
to the tailor and the wearer. A_ book 
poorly bound opens reluctantly; you have 
to fight it in order to read it. A book 
poorly printed hurts the eye; poorly de- 
signed, it offends your senses. I believe 
that books seek out their readers—and their 
illustrators. 

Books helped me through the worst years 
of my childhood and adolescence, coincid- 
ing with years of war and depression. III 
at ease in a world at odds with all the fine 
and noble things I hungered for, I met up 
with Kafka and Dostoevsky who had dealt 
creatively with the same problems that tor- 
tured me. I submerged my fears and 
doubts in the savage humor of Voltaire and 
Swift, of de Coster and Grimmelshausen. 
To live by your wits in a world turned up- 
side down, not to despair but to make the 
best of “this best of all possible worlds,” 
was a lesson never to be forgotten. 

Here were human beings who understood 
my own predicament—the Raskolnikoffs 
and Candides, the Gullivers and the Ulen- 
spiegels—a motley crew among whom I 
managed to grow up. And so it happened 
that the first books I ever illustrated were 
Tyll Ulenspiegel, Gulliver's Travels, and 
Crime and Punishment. They were pub- 
lished while I was still a student at the 
Academy of Graphic Arts in Leipzig. 

Predestination? Coincidence? Who 
knows. Ten years later, starting a new life 
in the New World, it was again Tyll 
Ulenspiegel, Gulliver's Travels, and Crime 
and Punishment which came my way, this 
time with a new challenge to an artist 
somewhat more mature and better able to 
cope with his task. 
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Illustration is a bad word these days, 
debased by ill-usage. This is one of the 
reasons why I would rather be called a 
graphic artist, a book artist, an artist in 
search of characters. 

Many books have crossed my path. 
Publishers may believe they have a hand 
in this, which is true up to a point. But 
I believe that books seek me out, stop me, 
fascinate me, often torture me. Their 
characters surround me, hold me, seduce 
me. If that sounds like the beginning of 
a passionate affair, that’s what it is. 

This is how I met Cathy and Heathcliff 
in Wuthering Heights, that is how I got 
involved with Jane Eyre, Eugene Onegin, 
and Tatyana, with Bazarov in Fathers and 
Sons, with Tolstoi’s princes and prostitutes, 
and with all those saints and sinners, the 
chaste and the passionate, the devils and 
the redeemers, that file past your eyes in 
an eloquent procession out of the pages of 
The Brothers Karamazov. 

Only recently, on my first trip to the 
USSR for the State Department, I met my 
characters in the flesh, right out of Tolstoi 
and Dostoevsky, in the dark streets of Mos- 
cow, on the embankment of the Neva, on 
a park bench in Kiev, around the Cathe- 
dral of Alma Ata, a sleepy frontier town in 
Kazakhstan. But the acid test came when 
thousands of Russians looked at my illustra- 
tions and found in them what I had hoped 
to have captured: the spirit of their great 
writers, the soul of their people. 

There are other books that cross your 
path: Shakespeare, Edgar Allan Poe, the 
Bible, each challenging one’s capacity for 
understanding the human tragedy and 
translating it into what one hopes are mean- 
ingful images. And to provide needed re- 
lief from these heavy burdens, one can al- 
ways try another children’s book, for your 
child, for everybody’s children. 

Here we come to the questions most fre- 


“You ... make thumbnail sketches. . . . Ever) 
bit of environment becomes important... .” 
Some of the ornaments sketched here are re- 
flected in designs for half-titles and head pieces 
in THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV (The Limited 
Editions Club, The George Macy Companies, 
Inc.) 


760-703—65——-3 


quently asked of the illustrator: How do 
you grapple with a book? Where do you 
start? Why do you prefer certain passages 
to others, one medium to another? 

In the beginning is the word! You read 
the book, once, twice, three times; you ab- 
sorb it, it absorbs you. You slip into the 
time, the place, the characters. Your in- 
terest widens. You read books about the 
author and the background of his time. 
You explore the special problems he was 
concerned with—the Patriotic Wars of 
1812, the political exile system of Czarist 
Russia, as Tolstoi studied them for his War 
and Peace and for Resurrection. This is 
the test whether or not the book is meant 
for you. Does it hold your interest as you 
work your way into it or does it begin to 
pall? 

You begin to discover things you had 
overlooked at first reading. You take notes 
while you read, make thumbnail sketches. 
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You note details of the passing gtr 8 
e 


sons, of time and places. Every bit of ' 
environment becomes important, the na- 
tive landscape, the trees and plants, the 
furniture and the architecture of the 
period. 

You set the stage, the actors are wait- 
ing in the wing, the spot lights are turned 
on, the actors emerge, take their places, and 
begin to act. The artist is the director, the 
stage and costume designer. He must take 


Above and right: Sketches by Fritz Eichenberg, among the hundreds an artist accumulates for 
a book. 
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an interest in the actors’ makeup, their - 


hairdo, their acting methods. He recreates 
the illusion of the stage on his woodblock or 
int any other graphic medium, a trompe 
Poeil finally achieved on a little square of 
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paper in the printed book. After accumu- 
lating hundreds of sketches, the concep- 
tion of the total book slowly emerges—the 
format, a type face that fits the mood of the 
book and the character of the illustrations. 
The title page, the halftitle, the chapter 
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headings, the end paper, the binding— 
everything must work together to give form 
and shape to what one hopes for, the per- 
fect book. 

Now the final choice of the illustrations 
has tobe made. They must cover the most 
significant parts of the story without over- 
whelming it. They must also be distrib- 
uted as evenly as possible throughout the 
text pages. 

The artist decides on wood engraving as 
the most appropriate medium to carry the 
mood of the story. The drawings are 
rendered onto the woodblock, then the en- 
graving begins. Months go by in steady 
absorbing work; the pile of blocks begins 
to mount, waiting to be printed. 

The proofing finally begins. The first 
prints are peeled off the inked blocks. 
Battle fatigue sets in; they are invariably 
disappointing. Corrections are made, new 
proofs are pulled, until finally one can’t 
hold out any longer; the deadline is ap- 
proaching. These are the final agonies 
of a working artist, to let go of his work 
knowing he could and should have done 
better. Then comes the great hangover. 
Your work is in the hands of the printer, 
and you know in your heart he is going to 
mistreat the fruits of your labors. Rare is 
the artist who does not suspect that the 
publisher will conspire with the compositor, 
the printer, and the binder to cut corners 
and shatter the artist’s dreams of the per- 
fect book. Despite it all, the book is pub- 
lished and goes out into the world. And 
foolishly one feels like a proud old fossil 
when over the years people, young and old, 
begin to tell you how they grew up with 
your illustrations, which helped them to 
understand better what the Brontés, Dos- 
toevsky, and others tried to express in prose. 
Then your head will swell to twice its size. 
Of course, you’ll never hear from those peo- 
ple who despise illustrators and resent their 
interpretations. 
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Much of this is based on the plain fact 
that illustration has fallen on bad times. 
Too many vices of omission and incompe- 
tence have been committed. This be- 
comes sadly evident when one looks back 
over the proud history of the book which 
encompasses man’s recorded history. Has 
the illuminator of today, the illustrator, the 
type-designer, the printer improved upon 
Schedel’s Weltchronik, Gutenberg’s Bible, 
or Aldus Manutius’ Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili, made four centuries ago? 

Where are the generous patrons of the 
arts who could commission great artists to 
create the Weisskunig and the Theuerdank, 
as Emperor Maximilian did 400 years ago, 
to his and the artists’ eternal glory? There 
are a few oases in the cultural desolation of 
our century. Perhaps someone should 
have knighted Ambroise Vollard who 
earned his share of immortality through 
forty years of cajoling and _ inspiring 
France’s great peintres-graveurs to produce 
the most beautiful books of our time. 

The fine press book seems dead. Here 
and there we find some scattered notable 
efforts, comparable to the Cranach and 
the Bremer presses in Germany, to Tériade 
and Skira in France, to a few other printers 
and publishers in Switzerland, and a few in 
this country. 

True, there are some enterprising pub- 
lishers, galleries, and perhaps a few uni- 
versity presses who seem to be willing to 
experiment with illustrated books and port- 
folios 4 la Vollard, but they are too few and 
far between. At present some of the best 
books are published, produced, designed, 
and illustrated by a small group of artists 
who got tired of seeing the quality of their 
work compromised by indifferent handling. 

If every responsible publisher in this 
country would venture to produce one 
really fine book a year—a book to be en- 
joyed in our time and to be left as a pre- 
cious heritage to those who come after us— 


Opposite: Lithograph by Fritz Eichenberg for 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV (copyright 1933 
and 1949 by The Limited Editions Club for 
The George Macy Companies, Inc.). Re- 
produced by permission. 
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he would not only find a wealth of talented 
artists, gifted writers, good printers, and 
skilled designers willing and eager to co- 
operate, but he would also discover the 
venture to be a most rewarding experience 
culturally and, who knows, in the end eco- 
nomically as well. Fine books, in the long 
run, have proved to be more durable than 


stocks and bonds. 


Fritz Eichenberg, illustrator, graphic artist, 
iuthor, and educator, received his training at 
the State Academy of Graphic Arts in Leipzig 
and wrote and illustrated for many German pub- 
lications before coming to the United States in 


1933. His prints, wood engravings, and litho- 




















graphs have been exhibited in most of the im- 
portant print annuals, are in print collections 
here and abroad, and have won for him many 
prizes and awards. He played an important 
part in selecting prints for the recent exhibition, 
Graphic Arts: U.S.A., which was sent to the 
USSR, and on the request of the United States 
Information Agency, he also went to that coun- 
try in the fall of 1963 to lecture on the graphic 
arts. 

Professor of art and former head of the De- 
partment of Graphic Arts at Pratt Institute, 
Mr. Eichenberg is also Director of the Pratt 
Graphic Art Center in Manhattan, editor of 
Artist’s Proof, a magazine on printmaking spon- 
sored by the center. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts and a member of the 
Pennell Fund Committee of the Library of 
Congress. 











The woodcut of the engraver (somewhat enlarged) is taken from Hartmann Schopper’s well-known 


book devoted to various occupations and skills. 


The little volume, with numerous woodcuts 


executed by Jost Amman, appeared at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1568. (Rosenwald Collection 
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The woodcut of the scholar in his study is found in Publius Terentius’ COMOEDIAE, printed at Lyons 
by Johann Trechsel on August 29, 1493. (John Boyd Thacher Collection, Rare Book Division) 
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Role of the 


Printer 


Joseph Blumenthal 


HE CREATIVE PROCESS is com- 

pounded of the same or closely 

related human urges in the composi- 
tion of a memorable symphony, in the pro- 
duction of a notable book, or in any other 
achievement that adds to the world’s 
spiritual wealth. It would be sheer folly 
to attempt to describe the attributes of 
genius or to compare one man’s accomplish- 
ment with that of another. But it is pos- 
sible to set down the steps which must be 
taken by an articulate typographic de- 


signer in the successful planning and 
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printing of a book. Its nobility, its beauty, 
its capacity to evoke pleasure in the reader, 
its suitability to purpose—this is a con- 
stellation one hopes will ultimately shine in 
the typographic firmament. 

We are not concerned here with the 
flood of printed matter that pours out of 
huge machines every hour of the day and 
night. We are concerned with the tangi- 
bles and intangibles that are essential to 
fine book production, with an understand- 
ing of the physical planning and produc- 
tion of a book which becomes a notable ob- 
ject of beauty. The designer and printer 
must first of all possess a realization of the 
importance of the book in the development 
of civilization. The book is a prime cul- 
tural heritage. Poetry, knowledge, the 
aspirations of mankind have been spread 
by the book to the whole of society. 

Furthermore there is an aesthetic of the 
book. The scribes and illuminators in the 
thousand years before Gutenberg developed 
an art form. During the succeeding 500 
years of printing, the art of the manuscript 
volume has been carried over, in part at 
least, to the art of the book. This is the 
background which must inform the con- 
science of the persons who would continue 
to make noble books, however different 
the methods and the mechanical processes 
f the advancing centuries. 

Fortunately, we have a record of those 
steps involved in production over a period 
of 4 years, written by the designer of the 
Oxford Lectern Bible, perhaps the most 
notable book of this century. This under- 
taking was begun because no contemporary 
Bible could be found in the 1920’s which 
would be a fitting gift from King George 
to the Memorial Church at Ypres in Bel- 
gium, where so many gallant young Eng- 
lishmen gave their lives in the First World 
War. The Oxford University Press im- 


mediately proceeded to fill this vacuum. A 
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new Bible would be planned to “combine 
practicality as a pulpit book with beauty 


as a specimen of printing.” * This sense of 
articulation is reminiscent also of the ob- 
jectives of the founders of the Nonesuch 
Press as stated in their opening prospectus 
in 1923: “. . . to choose and make books 
according to a triple ideal: significance of 
subject, beauty of format, and moderation 
of price.” In a memorable program of 
published books these aims were realized 
with the greatest distinction. 

Bruce Rogers, the eminent American 
book designer temporarily resident in Lon- 
don, was commissioned to design the new 
Oxford Bible and was requested to use his 
own Centaur type, then recently completed 
by the English Monotype Corporation. 
The publisher to Oxford University, Mr. 
Humphrey Milford, the Printer to the Uni- 
versity, Mr. John Johnson, and “B. R.,” as 
he was known to his friends, then consulted 
and determined that the Bible was to be a 
folio, the text was to be the King James 
Authorized Version, and that it was not 
to exceed 1250 pages in length. That was 
in 1929. 

The designer’s next step, having estab- 
lished the working format, is to plan the 
standard text page, which is known to the 
practitioner as the “type page.” One 
starts with an ideal arrangement and then 
reshapes this to the practical demands. 
Mr. Rogers naturally studied all historically 
important folio Bibles before planning his 
own and was influenced chiefly by the 
Baskerville English Bible of 1763. 

The type page is the heart of the book 
from which everything else circulates and 
radiates. It is the most subtle and the 
most elusive phase in the planning. This 


involves type choice and size of type, length 


* Bruce Rogers, An Account of the Making of 
the Oxford Lectern Bible (Philadelphia, 1936), 


p. 2. 


Opposite: Robert Frost said that Joseph Blumenthal “in pure bookmaking (nothing added) found 
things to say that were never said before in my poetry.” This happy combination of poet and 
printer is typified in the famous Frost Christmas booklets designed by Mr. Blumenthal and 


printed at the Spiral Press. 
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of line, spacing between lines, relationship 
of type area to the whole page, margins, 
running heads, marginalia if any, page 
numbers, ornamentation if desirable, and 
all these elements in total interrelation with 
each other. It must be remembered that 
this final solution will be repeated several 
hundred or a few thousand times depend- 
ing on the final length of the volume. Any 
lack of harmonious interrelation, each ec- 
centricity, will be repeated without mercy, 
again and again and again. The record of 
every notable book, as of every other kind 
of splendor, is a record of trial and error in 
this first and in all later stages. To the 
uninitiated the type page must appear as 
a rather simple problem. When com- 
pleted it will, if successful, appear logical 
and inevitable and contain that most elu- 
sive of all human accomplishments—the 
quality of repose. 

Mr. Rogers did not at first accept his 
own type as best suited for the Bible. He 
tried several other faces but finally came 
back to the Centaur which, however, was 
compressed in a redesign of many of its 
characters to meet the exigencies of space, 
with shorter ascenders and descenders to 
put more words on each page. The re- 
designed type was finally cast in a special 
22-point size on 19-point body. One year 
was consumed in matching an ideal to a 
practicality—or should it be said the other 
way around? In the end, the volume con 
sisted of 1238 pages of the 1250 originally 
allowed. 

The text of a book and its own inherent 
meaning and formality control the essence 
of the typographic design. It is the sub- 
stance to which the designer gives form. 
It is the vital relationship between the book 
and the designer. If the author is living, 
it can form a further relationship, to which 
the writer of this essay can attest as among 


the most fruitful rewards of a printer’s 
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career. A few of the mechanical externals 
can be described more easily and more ac- 
curately than the mystical internals. For 


example, any page is far more elegant in 
Latin than in English because of the pre- 
ponderance in Latin of m, n, u, and similar 
letters, and the relative infrequency of the 
ascending and descending letters, b, d, and 
p. On the other hand, German, with its 
capitalization of all nouns, gives the text 
a jumpy look. These factors can be aided 
or abetted by adjustment of the relation of 
x height to capitals and other expedients 
as little known, except to the practitioner, 
as the intricacies in musicology are to the 
untutored listener who knows what he 
likes and enjoys. 

The Old Testament, as I found fortu- 

itously in my own experience, contains a 
surprising preponderance of short and re- 
peated words that convey a feeling of myth- 
ological and poetic rhythm but also give the 
typographer the opportunity to set larger 
type to narrower measure. Mr. Rogers 
discovered this in reverse because his trial 
pages were set in II Chronicles which con- 
sists of long words and sentences, causing 
some unforeseen difficulties. To quote 
again from his own story of the making of 
the Bible (p. 13): “. the opening chap- 
ter of Genesis contains many words of one 
syllable, with numerous short verses and 
other interruptions of its continuity. 
So it was futile to expect the same evenness 
of line and color that we had achieved in 
the trials. By going over the spacing care- 
fully we were able to improve it, but 
throughout the Bible there are pages where 
the many short verses or the enumeration 
of many proper names, with their necessary 
capitals, preclude the possibility of smooth 
composition.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Rogers worked with 
complete and thorough detail on every 


phase of the multitude of component parts 


The page from the Second Book of Chronicles reproduced opposite is from the specially printed 
copy of the Oxford Lectern Bible that was personally supervised by the designer, Bruce Rogers, 
and presented to the Library of Congress in 1935 by a number of Mr. Rogers’ friends. 
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The Second Book of the 
CHRONICLES 


CHAPTER I 


ND Solomon the son of David was 
strengthened in his kingdom, and 
the Lorp his God was with him, 
and magnified him exceedingly. 
(2 Then Solomon spake unto all 

Israel, to the captains of thousands and of hun- 
dreds, and to the judges, and to every governor 
in all Israel, the chief of the fathers. €3 So Sol- 
omon, and all the corigregation with him, went 
to the high place that was at Gibeon; for there 
was the tabernacle of the congregation of God, 
which Moses the servant of the Lorp had made 
in the wilderness. (4 But the ark of God had 
David brought up from Kirjath-jearim to the 
place which David had prepared for it: for he 
had pitched a tent for it at Jerusalem. (5 More- 
over the brasen altar, that Bezaleel the son of 
Uri, the son of Hur, had made, he put before 
the tabernacle of the Lorp: and Solomon and 
the congregation sought unto it. (6 And Sol- 
omon went up thither to the brasen altar before 
the Lorp, which was at the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and offered a thousand burnt offer- 
ings upon it. 

(7 In that night did God appear unto Sol- 
omon, and said unto him, Ask what I shall give 
thee. (8 And Solomon said unto God, Thou hast 
shewed great mercy unto David my father, and 
hast made me to reign in his stead. (9 Now, 
O Lorp God, let thy promise unto David my 
father be established: for thou hast made me 
king over a people like the dust of the earth 
in multitude. (10 Give me now wisdom and 
knowledge, that I may go out and come in 
before this people: for who can judge this thy 
people, that is so great? (11 And God said to 
Solomon, Because this was in thine heart, and 
thou hast not asked riches, wealth, or honour, 
nor the life of thine enemies, neither yet hast 
asked long life; but hast asked wisdom and 
knowledge for thyself, that thou mayest judge 
my people, over whom I have made thee king: 
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(12 Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto 
thee; and I will give thee riches, and wealth, 
and honour, such as none of the kings have had 
that have been before thee, neither shall there 
any after thee have the like. 

(13 Then Solomon came from his journey 
to the high place that was at Gibeon to Jeru- 
salem, from before the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and reigned over Israel. (14 And Sol- 
omon gathered chariots and horsemen: and he 
had a thousand and four hundred chariots, and 
twelve thousand horsemen, which he placed in 
the chariot cities, and with the king at Jerusalem. 
(is And the king made silver and gold at Jeru- 
salem as plenteous as stones, and cedar trees 
made he as the sycomore trees that are in the 
vaie for abundance. (16 And Solomon had horses 
brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn: the king's 
merchants received the linen yarn at a price. 
(17 And they fetched up, and brought forth out 
of Egypt a chariot for six hundred shekels of 
silver, and an horse for an hundred and fifty: 
and so brought they out horses for all the kings 
of the Hittites, and for the kings of Syria, by 
their means. 


CHAPTER 2 


ND Solomon determined to build an house 

A for the name of the Lorp, and an house 

for his kingdom. (2 And Solomon told 

out threescore and ten thousand men to bear 

burdens, and fourscore thousand to hew in the 

mountain, and three thousand and six hundred 
to oversee them. 

(3 And Solomon sent to Huram the king 
of Tyre, saying, As thou didst deal with David 
my father, and didst send him cedars to build 
him an house to dwell therein, even so deal with 
me. (4 Behold, I build an house to the name of 
the Lorp my God, to dedicate it to him, and to 
burn before him sweet incense, and for the con- 
tinual shewbread, and for the burnt offerings 


f 
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which make up a large and complete vol- 
ume, far too many to mention in this brief 
essay. He had said that he wished to avoid 
a heavy, monumental look. In his own 
words: “I wanted this book to appear as 
though I were accustomed to knocking off 
large folios daily, or at least weekly, as mere 
routine work.’ * He succeeded in giving 
his Bible a rather casual look only in the 
sense that it was unmannered and ap- 
peared to be inevitably rather than by in- 
tent, in the tradition of the great Bibles. 
His own personality seemed to be equally 
casual and offhand, perhaps, but also in 
the grand manner. 

Once the design of the book has been 
realized, the type composition, makeup, 
printing, and binding must be in the hands 
of dedicated and thoroughly competent 
craftsmen in immediate and close contact 
with the designer. Design and execution 
can not be separated. 

Bruce Rogers finished his account of the 
making of the Bible with the following 
words: 

I believe this Bible, from begining to 
end, to be the finest and most consistent example 
of composition and make-up that has been pro- 
duced in our day. I may say this, as I had very 
little to do with it. It was done by the man at 
the keyboard, the man at the stone, the man at 
the head of the Monotype composing room, and 
the man in the proof room. And when the 
forms of type passed out of their hands to the 
press room the same care and skill were exercised 
by the head of that department and the man on 
the press. For over four years this vigilance 
was maintained, so that in the finished work no 
deviation is observable from the standards of 
color, impression, and register that were set in 
the beginning, beyond those slight variations 
inevitable when printing on hand-made paper. 

Back of these skilled workmen were, of course, 
John Johnson, Printer to the University, and his 
staff of executives, giving effect to my various 
requirements; and these requirements must have 
seemed to them, at least at the outset, somewhat 





* Ibid., p. 10. 
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wayward and arbitrary. But even in those early 
days of the work their codperation was whole- 
hearted and unstinted, and as we settled down 
into the gradually evolved method of treatment 
(which nevertheless allowed reasonable latitude 
for the variants we were to encounter later on) 
my occasional visits to Oxford for inspection of 
progress made and discussion of problems still 
to be met became, to me at least, the most pleas- 
ant associations I can recall in all my varied 
experience of printing houses... . Surely no 
book has ever been produced under happier or 
more auspicious circumstances. 

The design of the notable book, with its 
paper, printing, and binding must be an 
integrated whole. That is a safe and 
sound and heartfelt platitude. But the de- 
signer/printer must also be an integrated 
whole. This would have been an obvious 
and superfluous statement before our own 
era of specialization. From the beginning 
of printing, the producers of the great 
books were the printers who were also book 
designers and type designers. ‘The names 
of Jenson, Aldus, Tory and Garamond, 
Baskerville, Didot, and Bodoni rush to 
mind. Then followed a few great private 
presses whose owners mastered their craft 
or brought in partners who worked in 
closest cooperation. In England the con- 
spicuous figures were William Morris at his 
Kelmscott Press and Cobden-Sanderson at 
the Doves Press; in Germany, Rudolf Koch 
at Offenbach, Wiegand at the Bremer 
Presse, and Count Kessler at the Cranach. 
Each of these presses produced distin- 
guished types of their own. In every in- 
stance there was innovation but also com- 
plete commitment to craftsmanship and to 
literature. 

During the later 20th century, too, all 
the producers of notable books have been 
attached to, although not necessarily pro- 
prietors of, the plants in which they have 
worked or with which they were intimately 
associated. In England the man who has 


most spectacularly bridged the gap from 
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the hand tradition of the private press to 


intelligent control of the machine is Francis 
Meynell of the Nonesuch Press, son of a 
most distinguished literary and publishing 
family, who began as a boy and has spent 
his life with typographic design, printing, 
and publishing. In the United States 
Bruce Rogers began his career at the River- 
side Press in Boston. Daniel Berkeley Up- 
dike was our own scholar-printer, and other 
Americans, chiefly de Vinne, Goudy, Rol- 
lins, Dwiggins, Hammer, and the Grab- 
horns fit into this picture of the integrated 
designer and printer. We should perhaps 
also add the names of a few European 
practitioners who have done work on the 
highest level, such as Eric Gill in England, 
Jan Van Krimpen in Holland, and Marder- 
steig, still active in Italy. 

The separation of design and printing 
into separate people and separate offices 
and places of business serves the purposes 
of industry, but it is not likely to produce 
a book able to stand with the typographic 
masterpieces of the past—or of the present. 

There have been three great cycles in 
the production of the book. The first, 
most pure and most limited in output, was 
the illuminated manuscript. Next came 
500 years of printing which started with 
production of a few hundred completed 
sheets per long day. Now we are in the 
third phase, one of complex machinery 
with computer typesetting, of presswork 
which employs chemistry and physics in 
plants where men do not touch type or ink 
or paper with their own hands but only 
electrical push buttons. Is this not the be- 
ginning of a new era? ‘Typographically 


notable books will not be produced by sci- 


ence as we now know science. Whether 
the book will retain its humanistic tradition 
during this period of overwhelming mech- 
anization is anybody’s guess. I rather 
suspect that the form and the materials of 
the book will change. Almost every great 
book has been printed on handmade paper, 
or a special paper made to the designer’s 
order, slowly and painstakingly on small 
papermaking machines. The making of 
such paper is rapidly becoming a lost art 
and the printers capable of sustaining the 
tradition of fine presswork by letterpress 
on fine papers are also becoming rare. 
The scribes in the 15th century must have 
felt their world completely shaken by that 
“vulgar” new invention known as print- 
ing. We are now in the path of another 
revolution of vast mechanical acceleration. 
If we believe that spiritual values are pre- 
dominant and will survive, as we must be- 
lieve they will, then the spirit and vitality 
of the book as the embodiment of culture 
will survive. Whether it will survive in 
the form we have known, produced by 
craftsmanships we have heretofore revered, 
is a nice subject for speculation. 


Joseph Blumenthal is a book-and-type de- 
signer and printer who founded the Spiral Press 
in New York in 1926 and is still its active di- 
rector. The work of the Press has been shown 
in special exhibitions at the Newberry Library in 
Chicago and a number of other institutions in- 
cluding the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
in New York. This organization conferred its 
gold medal on Mr. Blumenthal, the same medal 
once awarded to Bruce Rogers, who is the sub- 
ject of much of this essay. An _ exhibition, 
Thirty-five Years of the Spiral Press, was held in 
November 1962 at Cornell University, which 
maintains a complete collection of the Press’s 
work in the Rare Book Room of the Olin Library 
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Louis (. Solyom 


COLLECTOR OF LANGUAGES 


ELEMER BAKO 
Finno-Ugrian Area Librarian 
Slavic and Central European Division 


The year 1963 marked the 50th anni- 
versary of the death of one of the most re- 
markable staff members in the history of 
the Library of Congress, a man who spent 
45 years of his life in the Library’s service. 
This period (between 1868 and 1913) was 
one when the Library increased its hold- 
ings more than tenfold, from fewer than 
200,000 to over 2 million volumes. This 
span of time also witnessed the transfer 
from their former cramped quarters in the 
Capitol of the Library collections, which 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress from 1864 to 1897, had feared 
would degenerate into “the greatest chaos 
in America.” ' By the end of the period, 
the erection of the new building, the es- 
tablishment of a capable and well-trained 
staff, and the creation of the Library of 
Congress classification system had taken 
the Library far along the path toward reali- 


‘Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
1875, p. 10. 


zation of Spofford’s wish to see it become 
“not only one of the foremost ornaments 
of the national capital, but a perpetual 
honor to the United States.” * 

Often mentioned as “unique” in his mul- 
ti-lingual aptitudes and as the “best 
friend” and the “kindest man” to have 
around, Louis Charles Solyom was one of 
the staff members who provided the sup- 
port which the Librarians of Congress 
under whom he served needed in order to 
fulfill their own great dreams and plans, 
enabling this institution to become what it 
is today: one of the leading depositories 
of human knowledge. This article will deal 
with Solyom’s life and with the Hungarian, 
Turkish, 


special contributions to the Library. 


and* Chinese collections, his 


Louis Charles Solyom was born of Hun- 
garian Protestant parents in Pienkowce, 
Zbaraj, in what was then the Austrian part 

* Ibid. 
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of Poland, on May 25, 1836. His father 


served as an imperial official in Galicia. 
Louis attended the school of the Convent 
of Saint Bernhard in Zbaraj, afterwards 
volunteering for military service. He 
served for over 8 years and was discharged 
in Italy from the 10th Liechtenstein Hussar 
Regiment. He attempted to join the fight 
for liberty under Garibaldi but was not 
accepted by the Italians. Young Louis 
then decided to leave for the New World, 
arriving there in June 1861. After a short 
and eventful period in New York—where 
he worked as a gardner, teacher of lan- 
guages, bank clerk, and part-time second- 
hand bookdealer—he enlisted in the 31st 
Infantry Regiment, New York Volunteers, 
on October 7 of that same year. His ex- 
perience in Europe proved useful, and he 
was soon commissioned as a first lieutenant 
He participated in 11 battles while in the 
service of the Army of the Potomac. Cap- 
tured on May 4, 1863, with a detachment 
left to guard the Union retreat after the 
battle of Fredericksburg, he managed to 
escape by swimming the Rappahannock 
River Returning to the line, he was 
wounded in the battle of Chancellorsville 
and was discharged soon afterwards, when 
his entire regiment was disbanded on 
June 4, 1863. 

During the war, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of a young lady from a promi- 
nent Georgetown family, Miss Sarah Good, 
whom he married on August 21. 1866. 
he young couple moved to New York, 
where the husband was again employed in 
a bank. During this period, Solyom met 
Librarian of Congress Spofford, who used 
to visit him in the secondhand bookstore 


where he worked part time. Solyom’s 


‘Edmund Vasvary, Lincoln’s Hungarian 
Heroes. The Participation of Hungarians in the 
Civil War, 1861-1865 (Washington, 1939 
p. 158 
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linguistic abilities, which included a 
knowledge of Russian and other Slavic 
languages, were known to Mr. Spofford. 
When the purchase of Alaska in 1867 
brought a quantity of Russian books to the 
Library, the need for a Slavic reference 


librarian became apparent, and the posi- 
tion was offered to Solyom. From the 
time of his acceptance until his death on 
April 29, 1913, he served in the Catalog 
Division of the Library as a cataloger and 
classifier and, for a time, as the head of the 
Division. Solyom’s home in Bethesda, Md., 
was named “Antalfa” after his family’s 
Hungarian estate. 

His long period of service brought 
Solyom into contact with many of the Li- 
brary’s activities, e.g. selection and pur- 
chase of materials; cataloging and classifi- 
cation; and the organization and develop- 
ment of various parts of the collection 
through personal contacts with scholars, 
diplomats, librarians, bookdealers, and 
others. Solyom’s unique abilities were re- 
corded by Librarian Herbert Putnam as 


follows on page 104 of his “diary”: * 


Solyom, Louis C. 

Let¢ Married, Age 63. 

App* Apr or May 1868 $1800.—Asst., Cat. 
Dept. (formerly had rec* $2,500 as the head 
of the Cat. Dept.) from NY. 6 Pienkovce, 
Austrian part of Poland. 

Occ. Bank Clerk, N.Y. Savings Bk. 

Veteran, Civ. War. 

Linguist. 20 languages. Can converse in 
12. Catalogued coll. of Cushing (Chinese). 
Turkish, Persian, Arabic. 

Convent Saint Bernhard Zbaray. Private in- 
struction on art (painting) and languages, 
1844-1853. 


*“Tibrary Service in Existence, Apr. 5, 1899; 
Notebook in Handwriting of Herbert Putnam, 
Containing a List with Personal Data, of the 
Staff of the Library of Congress, as It Was 
When He Became Librarian, Apr. 6, 1899.” 
This bound manuscript volume is available in 
the Library’s Manuscript Division. 


Opposite: Page 104 of Herbert Putnam’s 
“diary.” 
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Regiment 1854-1860 
Italy, hotel clerk at 
America 1861 31st 


Eleven battles, promoted 


Hungarian Cavalry 
After war with France 
Leghorn Arrived in 
Reg. Inf. N.Y.S.\ 
wounded, discharged in 1863 

Dime Savings Bk. NY 


Be ( kkeeper [ nion 


bookstore ; 


In reorganization first given $3000 then reduced 


to $1800 Can converse in Bohemian, Eng 
Hungarian, Italian, 
Spanish, Slovak 


For cataloging purposes knowledge in additior 
f Arabi Armenia Bulgarian, Chinese 
( atian, Danish, Dutch, Latin, Persian and 
Px tuguese 


Other memorabilia of Solyom’s service 
include six pieces of service memoranda, 
notes, and salary slips which provide in- 
formation about a succession of changes in 
working conditions. 
Louis C. Solyom 


entered service in the Reading Room as a 


Solvom’s salary and 
According to the Se 
reference librarian with an annual salary 
of $2,500 His 


by reorganization of staff by law 


remuneration was “re- 
duced 
July 1, 1897 
other adjustments up and down it was set 
at $900 on January 27, 1910. 


’ to $1,800, and after various 


Chis figure. 


which reflects part-time employment (his 


final period of service), is typed on a small 
envelope which probably contained his last 
payment, along with the notation: 
“Died April 2% 1913 


Solyom’s avocational 


salary 


interests were as 
varied as his professional] activities. His 
Dr. George Morton Churchill, 


wrote that he 


son-in-law, 


had many hobbies and followed them simul 
taneously or in succession with cheerful en 
thusiasm. He collected languages as others col- 
lect postage stamps or _ pictures Curkish 

All these documents are among Solyom’s 
personal service papers, now held at the Fed- 


eral Records Center in St. Louis, Mo 
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Chinese, Georgian and Armenian, with such 


Slavic dialects as came in his way, were among 
his rarer acquisitions. He could read, I believe, 
thirty languages and spoke twelve or 


fifteen He took to bicycling in the 1880's, 


about 


joined a bicycle club, and used to ride an old- 
fashioned high wheel over the hills to the Li- 
interested in 


photography, and for a time in scroll-saw work 


brary. He became amateur 
another was gladioli 


His friends at 


Chess was a lasting hobby 
whi h he egrew on a large S( ale 
the Library remember the great clusters of 
fHHowers which he used to bring in for the young 
ladies of the Catalog Division 

Mr. Solyom’s h 


an accident some three months before his death 


alth was generally good, until 


which confined him to his house. In accord- 
ance with regulations, he was transferred shortly 
before his death to the temporary roll, with 
per diem pay for actual service, but he remained 
connected with the Library until the last. His 
funeral service was appropriately enough held 
on the front porch of his home at Antalfa; and 


he was buried in the family burying-ground neai 


the house, where his wife and his two older 
sons were buried Three children survived 
Julia (Mrs. Reynolds), Maday (Mrs. George M 
Churchill nd Herbert, who now lives on the 


old plac e 


The Hungarian Collection 


The interest of the Library of Congress 
in Hungarian publications had been gen- 
erated nearly a quarter of a century prior 
to the beginning of Solyom’s service there. 
“When the unsuccessful revolution of 1848 
broke out in Europe,” writes Lucy Sala- 
manca, one of the Library’s chroniclers 
“the Librarian of Congress was asked to 
purchase at once all works of any reputa- 
tion relating to the modern history, existing 
conditions, and prospects of Hungary and 


Germany.” Che establishment of a strict 


*Quoted by Helen K 
of the Library’s Catalog 
entitled “‘Mr 
Quarterly, 


Starr in her article 
about the “great chief 
Division, James C. M. Hanson 
Hanson and His Friends Library 
IV (1934 

"In her Fortress of Freedom; the Story of the 
Library of Congre 
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399-339 


Handwritten cards, now kept in a 


Opposite 
separate file in the Library of Congress, pre- 
pared by Louis C 
4'%. x 7 inches) 


Solyom Original size 
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rior enabled the latter to reestablish, step by responsibilities. Felix Neumann, a former 
re. step, some contacts between American and associate in the Catalog Division, writes 
348 Hungarian institutions and official agencies. that “in the very last vears [Solyom] cata- 
la- In 1884 the Government of Hungary con- logued the Hungarian collection.” ° Some 
ers tributed to the total of about 7,000 volumes of the Library’s catalogs still contain many 
to which were assembled from 14 European of the old handwritten cards prepared by 
ita- governments by an agent of the Depart- Solyom; they are indicated by a finely) 
ing ment of State, the Smithsonian Institution, drawn S in the lower righthand cornet 
ind and the Library of Congress. Thus, the When the Library began to print catalog 
“ict Hungarian part of the Library’s collections cards, many thousands of Solyom’s old 
began to increase, albeit very slowly. The cards were continued in a printed but es- 
‘ole Var ; : ; po 
' Librarian’s Annual Report for 1901 (p. sentially unchanged _ version Earlier 
log - : , . . : : 
“ 300) indicates the presence of a total of catalog entries’ were made on large slips; 
oly. 220 volumes related to Hungary, the Tyrol, these, which were excellent entries, were 
and Bohemia later used with minor changes, as copy for 
the Notable. however. among the rec eipts of — 
; by * Annual Report of the Librarian of Congre 
P 1909 was “a selected collection (nearly 700 - P 
' 1909, p. 21 
pieces) of Hungarian publications to form ’ Annual Report of the Librarian of Congre 
a foundation in the general literature of 1913, p.9 
a 109 














printing the new cards of smaller size.’ 
A collection of these large handwritten 
cards of former times is still retained at the 
Included 


Solyom’s cards, among them the first cata- 


Library are a number of 
log cards of the Hungarian collection of 


the Library of Congress 


The Turkish Collection 
Louis C. Solyom’s interest in Turkish 
studies was aroused by the fact that Hun- 
garian, which belongs to the Uralic branch 
of the Uralic and Altaic family of lan- 
ruages, is remotely related to Turkish, one 
of the Altaic languages. His studies en- 
abled him to establish personal contacts 
with several members of the Turkish 
Embassy in Washington. According to the 
recollections of his daughter-in-law, his 
Turkish friends often visited him at his 
home. The same contacts resulted in his 
translation of several Turkish books into 
English, for which the Sultan gave Solyom 
the decoration of an order of knighthood 
established by Sultan Abdul-Majid—the 
Order of the Mayjidi. 

The document bestowing the decoration, 
now in the possession of Mrs. Herbert L. 
Solyom, is 15% inches by 22. It is exe- 
cuted in gold in the highly ornamented 
Divani writing and consists of four parts: 
the imperial monogram, or tughra, which 
contains the name and title of the Sultan in 
ornamental form and which was used as the 
official seal of the Empire; an ornamental 
flourish from right to left and the decora- 
tive writing underneath it on the left; the 
main body of the text; and the scroll in the 
lower left-hand corner. 

For the translation of this document and 


the comments related to it the author is 


Harriet Wheeler Pierson, Rosemary; Remi- 
niscences of the Library of Congress (Washing- 
ton, 1943), p. 8 
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Above: Louis C 


> 10 


Solyom, ready to depart for Constantinople (1896 








indebted to Dr. Mehmed A. Simsar, chief 
of the Near East and South Asia Section, 
International Motion Picture Service, U.S. 


Information Agency, and a research fellow 
of The Cleveland Museum of Art. Each 
part of the document appears as a sepa- 
rate paragraph in the translation. 


[he Victorious ‘Abd al-Hamid Khan, son of 
‘Abd al-Majid the Conqueror.” 

The command of the Exalted, Sublime, 
Esteemed, Imperial Ferman and the Illustrious 
Monogram of the World-Conquering Emperor- 
victorious by Divine aid—is: 

Since Mr. Solyom, Assistant Librarian of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, has been 
among the well-wishers of my Imperial Domain, 
and has merited my Royal favors, he has been 
awarded, in accordance with my Imperial edict, 
the fourth degree of the Order of Majidi; to 
confirm it this Imperial certificate has been 
issued. Written on the eighth day of the month 
of Rajab, 1317 A.H. (November 23, 1899 A.D.) 

In the capital city of Constantinople. 


" The title al-Ghazi, “victorious,” which in the 
early days of Islam had been conferred upon 
men who were victorious in battle as defenders 
of the faith, was later assumed by the Ottoman 
rulers. Abdul-Hamid II ruled from 1876 to 
1909, and Abdul-Majid from 1839 to 1861. 


(Opposite: Citation of the 


Order of the Majidi bestowed upon Solyom by the Sultan of Turkey 
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On the reverse of the document are 
illegible 


notation over one ol them: 


two 


signatures, with the following 
‘The certificate 
of the fourth degree of the esteemed Majidi 
Orde1 

As part ol 


{nnua 


a survey published in the 1901 


Report of the Librarian of Con- 


re p. 309), Solyom reported that the 
Librarv’s collection of Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic books consisted “of 395 vol- 


presented to the 


Library about 


fifteen years ago by the present Sultan of 


Turkey, Abdul Hamid I] They are all 
iniformly bound in red morocco with gilt 
ed es il d comprise works ol original au- 
1 1 . 1? } ° &. 
tnorsnip in history, law, mathematics pni- 


ps 
losophy, poetry, theology, and periodicals; 


ilso translations into Turkish from Englisl 
French (sermn in and R Issian works on 
medicine sciences ind arts, drama and fic- 
tio lo this have been added about 80 
olume f miscellaneous character fron 
arious parts of the Librar The whole 
section has been catalogued and classified.’ 


i« 


i 


Louis Solyor standing in the eves of 


his contemporaries as a student of Turkish 
affairs 1s flected by a letter of recommen- 
dati vritten by William W. Rockhill, ar 
1uthorit 1 Or ta ffairs and cultures 


and Assistant Secretary of State, to the 


United States Minister at Constantinople: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON 
March 12, 1896 
Honorable Alexander W. Terrell 
United States Minister 
Constantinople 
Dear Mr. Terrel] 
I have great pleasure in introducing to you Mr 


Louis Solyom, one of the assistant librarians of 


the Library of Congress and an oriental scholar 
Mr. Solyom expects to visit 


Constant nople for a few weeks this year to in 


t 


prove his knowledge of the Osmanli and I would 


steem it a personal favor if you would facilitate 
cess for him to the Sultan’s library and such 
other places as are not ordinarily accessible to 


where he may find printed 





or manuscript works which may be of interest to 
him. 


Very truly yours, 
signed W. W. Rockhill 

In connection with Solyom’s interest in 

Turkish might 

made of a gift to the Library of Congress 

by Mrs. Herbert L Early in 


1954, she asked the Library to send some- 


affairs, mention also be 


Solyom. 


one to make selections for the Library’s 
the books of her 
Robert Ogden, 
now the head of the Near East Section of 
the Orientalia Mrs 


Solyom Jethesda and se- 


collections from among 


late father-in-law. Dr. 


Division, visited 
in her home in 
lected 44 works, among them several which 


are regarded as great rarities.’ 


The Chinese Collection 


One of Solyom’s most extensive and most 
fruitful activities in the Library of Congress 
was his association with the organization 
+ 


ol 


the Oriental books in the collections and 
the transliteration 
titles 


and their 
Intellectually stimulating both for 


and for 


listing of 


him this 


his colleagues. was a 
pioneering endeavor on the part of a man 
who had to learn the necessary languages 
entirely from books, and who was “‘the only 
person in the service facile in the oriental 
languages.’ '* The book from which So- 
lyom learned the fundamentals of Chinese 
has been preserved: Stanislas Hernisz’ A 
Guide to Conversation in the English and 
Chinese Lancuages for the Us. 
cans and Chines: 


I 
Unere 


of Ameri- 
in California and Else- 
Boston, Cleveland, London, 1854 


[he Library’s copy bears a gift inscription 


* The original letter is now in the possession 


of Mrs. Herbert L. Solyom 
* A list of the books which were presented as 


1 gift by Mrs. Solyom can be found in’ the files 


of the Exchange and Gift Division 
“ Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
1901, p. 14 
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from the author, “‘attaché to the U.S. Lega- 
tion in Paris, late attaché to the U.S. Lega- 
tion in China, member of the American 
Oriental Society, etc.,” who in the intro- 
duction states the purpose of his book as 


follows: 


Heretofore the Chinese language was studied 
only for Missionary purposes, or, as an object of 
mere curiosity, by a few philologists, whilst 
among the Chinese themselves, the study of 
the English or any other European language, 
did not possess even the interest of curiosity 
rhe progress of events in the Celestial Empire, 
ind in our own territories in the Pacific, has 
changed the relative importance of the two lan- 
guages. The conclusion of treaties with west- 
ern nations, the opening of the Five ports, and 
the discovery of gold in California, have caused 


a vast increase in the trade, more extensive in- 


tercourse, and closer relations with the “Central 
flowery people.” A knowledge of the Chinese 
language is no longer an object of mere curiosity 
to those whom business transactions bring into 
contact with the Chinese, whilst an acquaintance 
with the English language has become indispen- 
sable to a large number of the latter who have 
emigrated, or intend to emigrate, to California 

To supply, on the one hand, to Americans 
some knowledge of the Chinese idiom, and on 
the other, to the Chinese, some elementary in- 
struction in the English language, is the object 
of this volume 

These passages may well have fired 
Solyom’s imagination and prompted him to 
study Chinese, since several of the argu- 
ments advanced in them appear in memo- 
randa which Solyom wrote to call attention 
to the values of the Library’s Chinese 
collection. 

By the beginning of this century, the en- 
tire Orientalia collection numbered ovet 
9,500 volumes and pamphlets, and it was 
considered in certain respects to be the most 
important in the United States. “With 
proper attention,” wrote the Librarian in 
his 1901 Annual Report (p. 14), “it is thus 
capable of conferring great distinction 
upon the Library. It justifies a separate 


division for its custody and administration, 


and expenditure for its suitable develop- 
ment.” 

Solyom’s first notable performance in the 
Chinese field was the transliteration of the 
titles in the Cushing Collection, consisting 
of 2.547 Chinese volumes brought from 
China by the Hon. Caleb Cushing, first 
United States Minister to China, under 
President Tyler’s administration. A list of 
these titles appeared as Appendix No. 8 in 
the 1898 Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress (pp. 76-82 


John Russell Young expresses gratitude to 


In this report 


His Excellency Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese 
Ambassador, and credits “some of the 
learned gentlemen connected with the em- 
bassy” with this achievement (pp. 11-12 
but the note in Putnam’s diary, mentioned 
earlier, establishes a firm link between 
Solyom and the organization of the Cushing 
Collection 

In 1901 Solyom prepared for publication 
in the Librarian’s Annual Re port (pp. 308 
310) a summary of the state of the Orien- 
talia collection, which included some 6,000 
volumes contributed at various times by 
William W. Rockhill. The section of 
Chinese books totaled about 7,750 volumes, 
including the Cushing Collection, which 
was “all catalogued and classified.” 

Solyom’s subsequent activities in connec- 
tion with the Chinese collection are best re- 
flected in several memoranda, submitted 
via the “Catalogue Division” to the Librar- 
ian, and contained in the official files in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Library 
The texts of two of these memoranda 
follow: 
Referring to: Orientalia. September 30, 1902 

I have the honor to report that all the Orient- 
al books have been brought together in the 
East stack on Deck n 20 With the excep- 
tion of one hundred and thirty-one volumes 


consisting of a complete set of Codes and rites 


of China, presented by the Hon. W. W. Rockhill 


very few books have been added in the cours¢ 
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of this year. The promised donation of Persian 
books has been probably prevented through the 
absence of the Persian Minister, who is now in 
Europe with his Majesty the Shah Muzafer 
ed-din 

All the Chinese and Manchu books have been 
prepared for indexing by writing the titles on 
slips of paper to be copied at the earliest op- 
portunity on catalogue cards, and on labels to 
be conspicuously affixed on the cases containing 
the volumes. The translation of the titles not 
found in reference books has been embarrass- 
ing and unsatisfactory. The characters had to 
be looked up in various dictionaries, sometimes 
the same dictionary giving several definitions dif- 
fering radically from each other. No assistance 
could be obtained from Chinese visitors, all of 
them being either unable or unwilling to give the 
correct meaning of the whole sentence 

I would respectfully suggest that when this 
work is completed such ambiguous titles should 
be referred to the Hon. W. W. Rockhill for re- 
vision, or, in his absence, to his Excellency the 
Chinese Minister, with a request to allow some 
competent person at the Embassy to correct 
errors 

An alphabetical title-list of all the Chinese and 
Manchu books, if printed, would be useful to all 
libraries containing such books and to all Orien- 
tal scholars. Unassisted, and with limited time 
at my disposal, I would probably finish this 
work in the course of the next year 

The total number of Oriental books in the 
Library is now about 9500 volumes, but it would 
be very desirable to take into consideration some 
appropriation for further increase. Our ex- 
pansion in the Far East, the extension of com- 
mercial intercourse and travel will encourage 
the study of Oriental language and literature, 
and such collections of books in our libraries 
would greatly facilitate these studies. 

Very respectfully, 
signed L. C. Solyom 


Referring to: Chinese books April 1, 1904 
All the Chinese books are now recatalogued 
according to Prof. Hirth’s method of translitera- 
tion. The cards are arranged in two alphabets, 
Cards of 
the first set contain the title in Chinese characters 


one for titles, the other for authors. 


and their transliteration with one or more trans- 
lations. The other set contains authors’ names 
in Chinese and in transliterated form, with cross 
references to titles in transliteration only. 

The finished title cards number 815, there are 
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moreover about a dozen cards without any trans- 


lation, but the various meanings of the charac- 
ters are placed opposite to them in lead pencil 
for Prof. Hirth’s decision. 

The author cards number 279, a total of 1106 
cards, representing about 7800 volumes (Chinese 
volumes). Only a few books (6) mostly manu- 
scripts, remain uncatalogued, owing to lack of 
The Oriental so- 


ciety meets here next week and the cards are now 


title-pages or to mutilation. 


ready to be inspected by the sinologues. 
Respectfully, 


(signed L. C. Solyom 


The foregoing documents provide a clear 
picture of the position and activity of Louis 
C. Solyom in relation to the Chinese collec- 
tion. His exact, often even meticulous, 
methodology in the preparation of the 
various materials for final cataloging was 
undoubtedly one of the chief factors which 
enabled the Library to make a serious at- 
tempt to complete the classification of the 
Chinese collections. Such an effort was 
undertaken later by Dr. Hing Kwai Fung, 
“a native of Canton and a graduate of 
Michael J. 
Hagerty, both of the Department of Agri- 


Cornell University,’ and 
culture, with the cooperation of Dr. Walter 
T. Swingle, a botanist of note in the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Plant Industry and 
an eminent scholar of ancient Chinese agri- 
cultural literature. The classification sys- 
tem which evolved was reported to be 
“based on that of the Catalogue of the 
Imperial Library at Peking, Ssu k’u ch’tian 
shu tsung mu, with some slight changes and 
with the addition of a few new classes that 
have come into prominence since the Im- 
perial Catalogue was published, in 1782.” ?° 
Performed under the guidance of Charles 
Martel, the Library’s Chief Cataloger at 
the time, this monumental task lasted 7 
In his article ‘““The Growth of the 
Orientalia Collections” Arthur W. Hum- 
mel, former Chief of the Orientalia Divi- 


years. 


’ Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
1917, pp. 103-104. 
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sion, writes that “‘at intervals during the 
next 15 years it became the practice to 
engage Chinese students in the summer 
months to catalog the incoming books. 
Some of them were supported temporarily 
in this work by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, others by the Library.” *® Even 
though no mention is made of Solyom 
specifically, Hummel’s statement is a fur- 
ther, indirect tribute to Solyom’s efforts, 
which laid the groundwork for this later 
period when the Libarian in his 1917 An- 
nual Report (p. 104) could proudly state 
that “No other Chinese library, at least in 
Western countries, has as yet attempted to 
do” the type of work in organizing Chinese 
collections that the Library of Congress has 


done. 


The best years of Louis C. Solyom’s life- 
time were spent in the service of the Li- 
brary during the period which has been 
called the Library’s “second era.” '* This 


period was characterized by devoted efforts, 


The author wishes to express his gratitude to 


great vision on the part of the Library 


administration, and the acquisition of 
masses of all types of printed materials, 
which in the end prompted Congress to 
provide the necessary funds for the estab- 
lishment of a huge, modern library. The 
staff consisted mostly of men who lacked 
formal education at the university level but 
possessed the ability to use great books to 
their advantage, in the spirit of Carlyle’s 
statement, now inscribed under one of the 
circular windows in the Library's main 
building: ‘“The true university of these days 
is a collection of books.” 

That great “collection of books’ which 
the Library of Congress became was Louis 
C. Solyom’s university, and the institution 
was in turn enriched and improved in many 
ways through the labors of this avid friend 
and talented servant of universal knowl- 


edge. 


© OJCA, XI (February 1954), 73 

* Frederich William Ashley, “Three Eras in 
the Library of Congress.” Jn William Warner 
Bishop and Andrew Keogh, Essays Offered to 
Herbert Putnam (New Haven, 1929), pp. 57-67 


Mrs. Herbert L. Solyom, daughter-in-law of 


Louis C. Solyom, and other members of her family, for having made accessible to him family photo- 
graphs, documents, correspondence, and the like and for having furnished him with reminiscences 


about the elder Solyom. 





Opposite: Typesetters at work. From wu-yYING-TIEN CHU-CHEN-PAN CH‘ENG-SHIH (IMPERIAI 
PRINTING OFFICE MANUAL FOR MOVABLE TYPE), by Chin Chien, who had been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Chinese Imperial Printing Office in 1773. This manual, dated 1776, has 
been translated, with notes and introduction, by Richard C. Rudolph under the title A CHINES! 


PRINTING MANUAL (Los Angeles, 1954 
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Orientalia 


This report concerns publications in the 
field of Orientalia received during the 
calendar year 1964. Reports on the He- 
braic and the Near and Middle East collec- 
Brief 


appraisals of the year’s accessions, trends in 


tions will appear in the July issue. 


research and writing, and descriptions of 
items of both general and research interest 
are offered. The following members of the 
Orientalia Division compiled the separate 
reports: 

China and Korea: Edwin G. Beal, with 
the assistance of K. T. Wu and Key P. 
Yang 

Japan and the Ryukyu Islands: Osamu 
Shimizu, with the assistance of Andrew Y 
Kuroda 

South and Southeast Asia: Horace I. 
Poleman and Cecil Hobbs, with the assist- 


ance of Abdul Rony 
China 
One of the continuing difficulties facing 


students of China is the problem of gaining 


access to the large quantity of valuable 








research published in a wide range of peri- 
odicals, both in Chinese and in Western 
languages. It is encouraging to note that 
within the last few years this problem is 
being recognized with increasing clarity, 
and several notable publications which 
have recently appeared deal with various 
aspects of it. 

A cumulated index to periodical litera- 
ture in Western languages dealing with 
China has long been needed. This lacuna 
has now been filled by John Lust of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies of 
the University of London, with the assist- 
ance of Werner Eichhorn of Tubingen 
University. Entitled Index 
Catalogue of Articles Relating to China in 
Periodicals and Other Collective Publica- 
tions, 1920-1955 (Cambridge, England, W. 
Heffer & Sons, 1964), the volume con- 


tains references to 19,734 numbered articles 


Sinicus, a 


dealing primarily with social sciences and 
the humanities by some 7,000 authors in 
some 1,000 periodicals, memorial volumes, 
symposia, and similar works. The entries 


are arranged under 27 broad categories 
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based on the headings adopted in T. L. 


China in Western 


1958 A list of sources and an outline 


YUAN’S Literature 
arrangement of the material precede the 
main body of the text. An author index 
refers by number to each article included. 
[his publication, like that of Dr. Yuan, 
may be considered a kind of continuation of 
the Bibliotheca Sinica of Henri Cordier, the 
last volume of which was published in 1924 

An index to periodical articles in Chinese 
pertaining to Chinese history has been 
compiled by Yu Ping-ch‘iian, a member of 
the faculty of the Department of History, 
University of Hong Kong, and was pub- 
lished by the Hong Kong East Asia Insti- 


tute in 1963. Entitled Chung-kuo shth- 
hsiich lun-wén yin-té, this index analyzes 
the contents of 355 periodicals, published 
between 1902 and 1962, available in the 
iniversity and in other libraries and private 
collections in 


Hong 
a 


ody of the index, which contains 10,325 


Kong The main 


entries for articles by 3,392 authors, is 
arranged according to the number of 
strokes used to write each author’s name, 
and all of an author’s articles are grouped 
together under the number assigned to him 
Entries for each article contain the title, 
the name of the periodical in which the 
article appeared, the number of the issue, 
the date, the pagination, and an indication 
of where the particular issue is available 
At the beginning of the volume there is a 
key to the number of strokes of the authors’ 
a romanized 


At the 


end of the volume is a subject index, ar- 


surnames, supplemented by 


key giving the number of strokes 


ranged also by the number of strokes and 
referring to an article by the author’s num- 
ber and the year in which the article 
appeared 

While this report was being written, the 
compiler of the index was in the United 


States, visiting major Chinese collections 
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with the purpose of compiling a supple- 


ment to this extremely useful index. Dur- 
ing his visit to the Library of Congress he 
informed the Library’s staff that while he 
was in the United States he had found 
approximately 300 additional periodical 
titles which are not represented in his index. 
Many of these are held by the Library of 
Congress. For locations in this country he 
will use the symbols adopted by the Na- 
tional Union Catalog. He anticipates that 
in the forthcoming volume, to be published 
under the title Chung-kuo shih-hstieh lun- 
wén mu-lu (Chinese History in Periodical 
Literature, 1902-1964), the number of 
entries will nearly double that of the present 
volume. A_ consolidated subject index, 
which will include references to the articles 
listed in both volumes, will be published 
separately. Professor YU hopes that the 
entire undertaking will be completed by 
1966. 

The second series of the Chung-wén 
ch‘i-k‘an lun-wén so-yin (Classified Index 
to Chinese Periodicals) appeared in 1962 
and the third in 1963.'| Compiled under 
the direction of Lar Yunghsiang and pub- 
lished by the National Taiwan University 
Library, this index covers leading periodi- 
cals published chiefly in Taiwan. The 
first series covered 30 periodicals, ending 
with December 1957; the second, 70 titles, 
ending with December 1960: and the third, 
75 titles, ending with December 1961 
The fourth series is now in preparation. 
The entries in all of the series are arranged 
under nine broad ( lasses. 

The third series contains a classified list 
of 450 periodicals published in Taiwan 
since 1945, with date of first publication, 
the name of the publisher, his address, and 
the frequency. If a title has ceased publi- 
cation, a note to this effect is included 

*For first series see OJCA, XIX 
1962), 87 
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An index to this list is arranged by the num- 
ber of strokes. This list should be very 
useful both for reference purposes and as 
an aid to cataloging these periodicals. 

The Chung-wén pao-chih fén-let so-yin, 
compiled by the Social Sciences Materials 
Center of the National Chengchi Univer- 
sity and published in 1963, is a classified 1n- 
dex to 16 Chinese newspapers published 
in 1962 in Taiwan and Hong Kong. 
Articles are arranged under six broad 
classes: general, philosophy, religion, social 
sciences, history and geography, and lan- 
guage and literature. 

An index to periodical articles on Chi- 
nese mining, entitled Chune-kuo k’uang- 
yeh ch‘i-k‘an lun-wén so-yin and compiled 
by the Library of the Peking Mining Engi- 
neering College, was published by the 
K‘o-hsiieh ch‘u-pan-shé ( Peiping, Science 
Press) in 1960. A copy has only recently 
been received by the Library of Congress. 
This work includes references to more than 
8,000 articles in some 100 journals pub- 
lished between 1917 and June 1959, deal- 
ing with the mining industry, economic as- 
pects of mining, surveying, geology, and 
engineering. It appears that—with the 
exception of the petroleum industry—arti- 
cles concerning all aspects of mining are 
indexed. Entries are arranged according 
to 19 broad headings, and each entry in- 
cludes the title, author, name of the peri- 
odical, date, issue number, and pagination 

The first attempt to index the official 
dynastic histories of China was made al- 
most three decades ago by the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute in Peiping. It pub- 
lished in its Sinological Index Series four 
dynastic history indexes; Shih-chi (No. 40 
in 1947; Han-shu (No. 36) in 1940; Hou 
Han-shu (No. 41) in 1949; and San-kuo 
chih (No. 33) in 1938. Key words and 
phrases in the texts were arranged accord- 
ing to the kuei-hsteh numbering system 


devised by the Institute. 


A different approach—that of indexing 


the dynastic histories by subject cate- 
gories—has recently been undertaken in 
Hong Kong The first of the new Twenty- 
four Dynastic Histories Index series is the 
Shith-chi so-yin (Hong Kong, Research 
Institute of Far Eastern Studies, Chung Chi 
College, the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, 1963) , compiled by Huane Fu-luan 
Wownc Fook-luen) of the faculty of the 
university. This is a classified index to the 
Shih-chi arranged under 24 categories, 
based primarily on the headings used in the 
T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan, a famous Chinese-style 
encyclopedia (lei-shu) compiled toward 
the end of the 10th century. Under each 
category, such as human affairs, wearing 
apparel, and food, the key words are ar- 
ranged according to the number of strokes 
Indexes of personal and geographical 
names occupy approximately two-thirds of 
the volume. For this index, two editions 
of the text were used: the Ssti-pu pet-yao 
edition published by the Chung Hwa Book 
Company, and the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k'an edi- 
tion published by the Commercial Press 
The Harvard-Yenching index to the Shih- 
chi, published in 1947, is based on the 
T‘ung-wén shu-chii edition With the 
publication of this new index, students of 
the Shih-chi will find the contents of this 
famous pioneer history of early China far 
more accessible 

As has been the case in several recent 
years, publications in the field of archae- 
ology constitute an important segment ol 
currently received works published on the 
Chinese’ mainland. A few of the more 


ns are described here. 


noteworthy ite 

The Jén-min mei-shu ch‘u-pan-shé (The 
People’s Art Publishing House) in Peiping 
published in 1962 the Chung-kuo ku wén- 
wu (Ancient Relics of China), a handsome 
album of 268 plates, 39 of which are in 
color, showing ancient relics and objects of 


art. These are reproduced from pictures 
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taken by 


two art photographers from 


Czechoslovakia. The objects, many of 
them unearthed in recent years, are in vari- 
ous museums throughout the country; 
ranging from the neolithic period to about 
the 10th century, they comprise bronzes, 
pottery, jade, sculpture, wood and stone 
carvings, and tomb bricks. 

A good summary of archaeological dis- 
coveries during the last decade is found in 
the Hsin Chung-kuo tt k‘ao-ku shou-huo, 
edited by the Institute of Archaeology of 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences ( Peiping, 
Wén-wu Press, 1962). This is chrono- 
Part | 


covers the primitive society of the paleo- 


logically divided into three parts. 
lithic and neolithic ages. It has been esti- 
mated that there are over 3,000 sites dating 
from the neolithic period, only about 100 
of which have been excavated, mostly in 
the region along the Yellow River. 

The second part is concerned with the 
“slave society” of the Shang, Western 
Chou, and Ch‘un-ch‘iu periods (ca. 1523 
B.C.—ca. 481 B.C 


ings in An-yang since 1949 and furnishes 


It summarizes find- 


additional knowledge and insight into the 
Shang period. Excavations in the vicinity 
of Sian have also yielded invaluable mate- 
rials for the study of the Western Chou and 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu periods. 

The third part covers the period of the 
so-called “feudal society,” starting with 
the Warring States and ending with the 
Ming dynasty (ca. 403 B.C.-1368 A.D. 
China entered the iron age at the beginning 
of the period of the Warring States. From 
the burial objects unearthed, much knowl- 
edge concerning the society, its handicrafts, 
Sites of the 
iron works of the Han dynasty and the 


and its arts has been gained. 


kilns of the T‘ang and Sung dynasties have 
furthered our understanding of life in these 
periods. The discoveries have supplied a 
wealth of material for the study of ancient 
Chinese architecture, painting, industrial 
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arts, music, and dancing. Ruins, relics, 
and artifacts from the Ch‘in period to the 
Ming dynasty are briefly described. In 
addition to the text of 136 pages, there are 
130 plates, 8 of them in color. 

The Chung-kuo ch‘ing-t‘ung shih-tat by 
Kuo Pao-chiin ( Peiping, San-lien shu-tien, 
1963) is a systematic study of the bronze 
age, which covers the Shang, Western 
Chou, and Eastern Chou (Ch‘un-ch‘iu and 
It is based on 
Hui-hsieh, 


Chiin-hsien, 


Warring States) periods. 
excavations in Chéng-chou, 
Lo-yang, An-yang, Sian, 
Pao-chi, Shou-hsien, Chi-hsien, Ch‘ang- 
sha, and T‘ang-shan. It deals with the 
industry, life, social organization, and cul- 
ture of this particular period. The 32 
plates illustrate bronze utensils and instru- 
ments, animal bones, pottery, leather goods, 
textiles, bamboo and wooden objects, musi- 
cal instruments, and inscribed wooden 
slips. 

The Ch'ien-Shu Wane Chien mu fa- 
chiieh pao-kao by FENG Han-chi, a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Archaeology, 
Academia Sinica (Peiping, Wén-wu Press, 
1964), is a detailed report of the excava- 
tion in Chengtu during 1942-43 of the 
royal tomb of Wanc Chien (d. 918) of the 
Kingdom of Shu in the period of the Five 
Dynasties. It discusses the many finds, the 
construction and ornamentation of the 
tomb, the stone statues, burial objects, and 
stone tablets with inscriptions. The vol- 
ume includes 89 plates. 

Of special interest among the finds are 
carved figures, averaging 24-25 cm. in 
height, of 22 female musicians and 2 
dancers in T‘ang coiffure and costumes. 
Nineteen different kinds of musical instru- 
ments are represented. There is also a 
sandstone statue of WANG Chien, seated, 
in a red robe of the type which was com- 
monly worn by emperors during the T‘ang 


period. 
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Students of Sung history and institutions 
will find the Sung ta-chao-ling chi (Pei- 
ping, Chung Hwa Book Company, 1962 
an extremely useful addition to existing 
source materials. This is a collection of 
more than 3,800 imperial rescripts issued 
during the Northern Sung dynasty, em- 
bodying most—though not all—of such 
documents, which are indispensable for the 
study of that period. Some of the docu- 
ments included in the Sung hui-yao, for in- 
stance, are not found in the present collec- 
tion. During the Sung dynasty, rescripts of 
different reigns were published and distrib- 
uted throughout the empire under various 
titles. The present collection, in 240 
chiian, was taken from various sources and 
edited, most probably by the descendants of 
SunG Shou (991-1040) , a noted statesman- 
scholar, who possessed an extensive private 
library. 

Although this collection was printed in 
1210 in Chien-ning, Fukien, all printed 
copies have been lost, and the work has 
long existed only in manuscript. Only 
three copies of the manuscript are extant 
today, two in China and one in Japan. 
The present typeset edition with punctua- 
tion is based on the two manuscript copies 
in China. 

The decrees, all dated, are arranged 
under 17 categories such as those relating 
to emperors, empresses, royal concubines, 
princes, princesses, premiers, military af- 
fairs, ceremonies, and political affairs. An 
appendix lists the variant passages found 
in the two texts. 

The Ming ching-shith wén-pien (Hong 
Kong, Chu-chi shu-tien, 1964[?]) is a col- 
lection of several thousand essays, letters, 
and memorials taken from individual works 
and arranged chronologically by authors. 
These documents, by some 400 authors of 
the Ming dynasty, deal with government 


and public administration. Edited by 


Cu‘EN Tzu-lung (1608-47) and others, 
the collection was first printed, probably 
toward the end of the Ming period, by the 
P‘ing-lu t‘ang in Yiin-chien, Kiangsu Prov- 


ince. Each page of this photographic 
edition, which is bound in six thick volumes, 
reproduces in reduced size four pages of 
the original. It is an exceedingly valuable 
and very compact reference tool for stu- 
dents of the Ming dynasty. The edition 
contains several useful indexes. One of 
them is a classified index, arranged under 
broad headings, such as government and 
public administration, educational matters 
and literary compositions, military affairs, 
and essays relating to the royal house. The 
author index is arranged according to the 
number of strokes; and a_ biographical 
section at the beginning of the work gives 
brief sketches of authors whose essays are 
included. 

The Institute of Modern History of the 
Academia Sinica in Taiwan published in 
1964 a study of Liane Ch‘i-ch‘ao (1873- 
1929) and the revolutionary movement to- 
ward the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 
Under the title Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao yii Ch’ 
ing-chi ko-ming, this work was written by 
Cuanc P‘éng-yiian, a member of the In- 
stitute. It deals with Liane’s philosophy 
and political activities between 1894 and 
1911, when the monarchy was overthrown 
and the Republic established. The author 
believes that in philosophy Liane had by 
1903 turned from liberalism to a kind of 
radicalism; later he reverted to a more 
moderate position. Although he was not 
directly involved in the revolution of 1911, 
his writings helped to advance its cause. 

LIANG’s greatest influence lay in his vo- 
luminous writings, in which he argued for 
revolutionary causes and the introduction 
of a new political philosophy. He was edi- 
tor of more than 10 journals, such as the 


Chung-wai kung-pao, Shih-wu pao, and 
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author says 


H N-7NIN) fsune pa ) The 


ich in advancing revo- 


> 
Z 


itionary ideas and in this way was com- 
Dal ible to SUN Yat-sen 1866 1925 : but 
later he had to part company with SUN 


and the revolutionary leaders because of 


olicy differences. The author contends 

that although LIANG refrained from active 
; + ] > ~ 

a cl] lO! I ne revolutionary move- 


( 1e\ e up his objective of 
emal the tio1 There is at the end 
‘k a very comprehensive bibli- 

iphy inclu me titles in English 
Ir 957 the Jén-min_ ch‘u-pan-shé 

People’s Publishing House) in Peiping 
yublished eight volumes of source mate- 

rial on the revolution of 1911 under the 


Che Revolution of 
the Asin-hai Year, 1.e., 1911 Since that 
publication, interest in the subject con- 
tinues unabated, and three additional 
recently beet 
received 


The Hsin-hai ko-mit 


by a committee of the Chung-kuo jén-min 


hut-i-lu, compiled 


chéng-chih hsieh-shang hui-i (5 vols , Pei- 


ping, Chung Hwa Book Company, 1961 
63). contains the reminiscences of several 
scores of persons, including some no longer 


living, who directly or indirectly were in- 
volved in the revolutionary movement. In 
each of the five volumes the text is pre- 
ceded by a number of photographs and 
of documents 

The second title is the Hsin-hat ko-ming 


chiten shih-nier 


facsimiles 


shih-lun hstian-chi, com- 
piled by Cuanc Nan and Wane Jén-chih 

Peiping, San-lien shu-tien, 1960-63 So 
far two series, each in two volumes, cover- 
ing the years between 1901 and 1907. have 
been published. Chronologically arranged 
and grouped under the titles of the maga- 
zines in which these contributions were first 
published, this compilation contains se- 


lected articles and editorials from such 
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pioneer journals as Hsin-min ts‘ung-pao, 
Ch‘ing-i 


ts‘ut hstieh-pao, and Hsing-shth, as well as 


pao, Tung-fang tsa-chih, Kuo- 


parts of books, dealing with events during 
the 10 years which preceded the 1911 revo- 
lution. The appendixes in the two series 
contain a descriptive list of the journals 
and monographs from which the articles or 
excerpts were s¢ lected. 
The Hsin-hai ko-min 


nien chi-nien lun-wén cht, compiled by the 


. Se 
Wu-SAa ¢ h u- 


Hu-pei shéng ché-hsueh shé-hui k‘o-hsiieh 
hstieh-hui lien-ho-hui (2 vols., Peiping, 
Chung Hwa Book Company, 1962), is a 
collection of 32 papers presented at a semi- 
nar in commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the 1911 revolution, plus a few 
articles on the subject which appeared in 
different publications before the end of 
1961. Attending the seminar, held in Oc- 
tober 1961 


historians, who dis¢ ussed all aspec ts of the 


in Wu-han, were more than 100 


revolution, including prominent persons 
involved in it. 

An autobiography of the deposed last 
emperor of the Manchu dynasty, Hsiian- 
t‘ung (b. 1906), better known as P‘u-i (or 
Henry Pu Yi 
the title Wo ti ch‘ien pan-shéng, which may 
as “The First Half of My 
Hong Kong, Wén-t‘ung shu- 


It relates the vicissitudes and 


appeared recently under 


be translated 
Life” (3 vols., 
tien, 1964 
tribulations of the stormy career of the 
“boy emperor” and throws many side- 
lights on modern Chinese history. 


The first volume deals with P‘u-i’s an- 


* This work has been translated by W. J. F 
Jenner under the title From Emperor to Citizen; 
the Autobiography of Atsin-Gioro Pu Y1, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1964 (Peiping, 
Foreign Languages Press A biography of P‘u- 
iin English, written by Henry McAleavy of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London, has also appeared recently; it is 
entitled A Dream of Tartary; the Origins and 
Misfortunes of Henry P‘u Yi (London, 1963 
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cestry, his succession to the throne in 1908, 
his boyhood, his tutelage under Reginald 
Fleming Johnston, CHENG  Hsiao-hsii, 
Cu‘EN Pao-shén, Lo Chén-yii, and many 
other scholars, his first marriage in 1923, 
and his removal by the “Christian Gen- 
eral” FENG Yii-hsiang in 1924. In the sec- 


ond volume P‘u-i relates his life of exile of 

years in Tientsin, his escapt to Liao- 
ning in 1931, and his role as Chief Execu- 
tive and, beginning in 1934, as Emperor of 
the puppet state of Manchukuo, until his 
capture by the Soviet Army in August 
1945. The third volume deals with his 5- 
year sojourn in Soviet Russia. In 1950 he 
and other members of his family and his 
retinue were repatriated and turned ove! 
to the Chinese Communist authorities, who 
indoctrinated and re-educated him. In 
1959, on the 10th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Communist regime, an amnesty 
enabled P‘u-i to become a free man In 
1960 he became a gardener in the Peking 
Arboretum; and in 1961 he was appointed 
a staff member of the historical commission 
of the Chinese People’s Political Consul- 
tative Conference. He was married for 
the fifth time on May 1, 1962. Each 


volume contains a number of very rare 
photographs. 

Three works on the history of Chinese 
literature, all bearing the title Chung-kuo 
vén-hsiieh-shih, have appeared on the 
mainland in recent years. Written collec- 
tively, they are more comprehensive than 
any which had hitherto been published 
As may be exper ted. they follow a Marxist 
line of interpretation, with emphasis on 
‘historical materialism” and on the “‘strug- 
gle of the masses.” 

The first work, compiled by the Clas- 
sical Literature Section of the Department 
of Chinese at Fu-tan University in Shang- 


hai, was published in 1958-59 by the 


Chung Hwa Book Company in Shanghai 


I'wo of the projected volumes have been 


received. The first of these deals with 
ancient literature, from earliest times down 
to the Southern and Northern dynasties in 


] 
t 


the sixth century; the second deals with 
literature from the Sui dynasty down to 
the end of the Yuan dynasty 

[he second work is the result of a coop- 
erative attempt made by 77 students of the 
class of 1955 and supervised by a group of 


} 


professors of the Department of Chines« 


Literature at Peking University An edito- 


rial Committ 


and six students was responsible for th 


ee consisting of six protessors 


organization and supervision of the project 
which dealt with literature from the myth- 


gical period down to 1918. In fou 
volumes, this work was published in 1959 
yy the Jén-min ch‘u-pan-shé in Peiping 
The third Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh-shth, 
ublished in 1962 by the Jén-min ch‘u-pan- 
shé, is likewise the result of a cooperative 
effort—in this case by members of the Lit- 
erature Research Institute of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences (Chung-kuo k‘o- 
hstieh yiian Thus far only three vol- 
umes, covering the period from befor 
“feudalism” to the end of the “Opium 
War” (1842), have been published. Ad- 
ditional volumes on the literature of mod- 
1 will appear 


ern times are projected anc 
late 

Jao Tsung-i, Lecturer in Chinese Litera- 
ture at the University of Hong Kong has 
compiled an extremely useful bibliography 
of tz‘u (lyrical verse), under the title 
Tz‘u-chi k‘ao (Examination of Documents 
Relating to Tz‘t 
lished in 1963 by the Hong Kong Univer- 


The first volume, pub- 


sity Press, deals with the collected works 


of 293 individual authors from the T‘ang 
to the Yuan period ; subsequent volumes 
will deal with anthologies. methodology 


criticism, history, and other aspects of 


In the present volume, a biographical 
sketch of each author is given, together 
with critical and introductory notes, as well 
as information on the various editions for 
each title. Information also is given as to 
whether the particular title has been de- 
scribed in one or more of the important 
annotated catalogs, such as the Ssu-k‘u 
ch‘tian-shu tsung-mu t‘i-yao, and the Chth- 
chat shu-lu chieh-t't; and whether it is in- 
Each 


title is accompanied by a list of references. 


cluded in anthologies or ts‘ung-shu. 


An author index, arranged according to 


the number of strokes, is included. 
Korea 


Through special efforts exerted in the 
past year, the Library was able to obtain 
more than 100 noncurrent Korean works, 
some of which were published as early as 
1926 and had long been needed. This 
success was due primarily to the efforts of 
the Panmun Book Company in Seoul, 
which specializes in noncurrent publica- 
tions. Another aspect to be noted is the 
receipt of a considerable number of North 
Korean publications of reference and re- 
search value. The publication of scholarly 
works has increased in North Korea during 
the past few years, and the Library was 
able to obtain publications dealing with 
language, literature, and economics, as well 
as with other forms of culture and arts. 
From the standpoint of acquisitions, this 
has been one of the most fruitful years in 
the history of the Library’s Korean collec- 
tion 

After many years of effort by the Korean 
Library Association, the Korean Library 
bill, which had been pigeonholed for many 
years in the National Assembly, finally was 
passed on October 28, 1963. (The text 
and an English translation appear in the 
Korean Library Association Bulletin, vol. 4, 


no. 7, Sept.—Oct. 1963 The law, which 
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consists of 29 articles in four chapters and 


a supplementary provision, provides for ob- 
jectives and functions of national and pub- 
lic libraries, privately owned libraries, and 
school libraries. One of its significant 
features is the requirement that every pub- 
lication printed in Korea must be deposited 
in the National Central Library. Three 
copies of government publications, includ- 
ing those of local governments, and two 
copies of trade publications are to be fur- 
nished to the National Central Library, not 
for copyright purposes but for deposit. 
Copyright is handled by the Ministry of 
Education. 

The National Central Library has begun 
publishing a monthly report of these de- 
posited copies, entitled Han’guk sémok, 
with the English title Korean National 
Bibliography. 
has received the bibliography since its first 


The Library of Congress 
issue, dated January 1964. It consists of 
three sections: monographs, periodicals, 
and an index to periodical articles. All 
the entries in the three sections are 
arranged by the Korean syllabary and are 
classified by subject. 

In the past scholars as well as librarians 
in the United States have tried to obtain 
Korean newspapers published during the 
early days of the Korean liberation from 
Japanese occupation but have been hin- 
dered by the fact that during the Korean 
war many pre-1950 publications were de- 
stroyed. Fortunately the Library received 
last year a daily newspaper entitled Chosén 
inminbo, covering the period September 9, 
1945, through September 5, 1946. It is one 
of the first papers published after the Japa- 
nese surrender on August 15, 1945, and 
carried in its first issue the headline “Wel- 
come the Allied Forces. Arrive at 4 P.M. 
Today.” Published with the sponsorship 
of left-wing political forces in Seoul, the 


paper was generally sympathetic to the 
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views of such forces, whose activities were 
then legally recognized. Nevertheless, it is 
an invaluable source of information. 

The past year also brought to the Library 
a number of source materials relating to 
affairs in Korea before 1945. Such items 
are much sought after by contemporary 
historians. A work of this type is Minjok 
tongnip t‘ujaengsa saryo ( Historical Source 
Materials on the Struggle for National 
Independence; Seoul, 1956). This vol- 
ume contains important documents per- 
taining to the independence movement, 
especially the official releases, memoranda, 
proceedings, and minutes of the Korean 
Interim Government in Shanghai, 1919-32. 
These previously unavailable documents 
are arranged chronologically. 

Another work is Chosén sasangbom 
komgo sirhwajip (Collection of Interroga- 
tion Records of Korean Thought Offend- 
ers: Seoul, 1946 
lation of handwritten Japanese police 


This is a Korean trans- 


records captured after the Japanese sur- 
render. Made by Cur Chung-se, a politi- 
cal historian, the translation not only re- 
veals the techniques of the Japanese secret 
police in Korea but also sheds light on the 
history of various Korean movements, in- 
cluding some underground Communist 
party activities in the 1920’s. 

The Chosén wangjo sillok, the facsimile 
edition of the Yi dynasty annals which be- 
gan publication in November 1955,’ was 
completed in 1963 in 49 volumes, including 
a l-volume index. In the past year, the 
Library has received the index volume and 
thus completed its set. This monumental 
work of over 1,000 pages provides extensive 
indexing of institutional, personal, and 
place names, as well as of the social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental terminology used 
during the more than 500 years of the Yi 
dynasty. Entries are arranged according 


*QJCA, XIV (February 1957), 64—65. 


to the Korean syllabary and an appendix 
to Chinese characters is also provided. 

The Library also received various spe- 
cialized dictionaries dealing with eco- 
nomics, medicine, Korean cryptology, and 
other fields. Among them, the dictionary 
of Korean military science is especially 
noteworthy, since it is immediately useful 
to translators of Korean military docu- 
ments. Entitled Kunsahak taesajon 

Seoul, 1964), it was compiled by YE 
Kwan-su, a former Army officer, and pub- 
lished by the Semunsa. This dictionary of 
more than 1,400 pages is well illustrated. 
The section giving the abbreviations of the 
names of military organizations and the 
terms currently employed in the South 
Korean Armed Forces is especially useful, 
because these abbreviations are often used 
in other publications without explanation. 

An interesting and useful recent acquisi- 
tion is the North Korean publication 
Choson sophak kaegwan (Introduction to 
Korean Bibliography ) , which was compiled 
by the Department of Bibliography of the 
National Central Library of North Korea 
and was published in 1955 by the Kungnip 
Ch‘ulp‘ansa, P‘yongyang. It is intended 
to provide both librarians and research 
workers with information on the historical 
development of Korean books and Korean 
bibliographical terms and is devoted en- 
tirely to works in the traditional Korean 
format published during the Yi dynasty. 
The Library has both negative and positive 
microfilm reproductions of this work, as 
well as a set of electrostatic prints. 

A much-needed reference work on con- 
temporary Korea is entitled Korea Annual, 
1964, a yearbook in English, published by 
the Haptong New Agency, which also pub- 
lishes a Korean edition under the title 
Haptong yon’gam. This yearbook contains 
information on government, economic, 


social, and cultural activities during 1963, 
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including a section of statistics and a guide 
to various institutions and organizations. 
Since it is the first year book in English, 
both political and economic activities from 


1945 to 1963 are briefly summarized. 


Japan* 


The continuing rise in Japan’s economy 
has been reflected in its publishing industry, 
and it is reported that the production of 
books in 1963 rose almost 10 percent over 
that of 1962 


penditures for electric appliances increased 


In the average family ex- 


by 12 percent, and the gap in living stand- 
ards between urban and rural areas con- 
tinued to shrink. In both urban and rural 
areas there was an increased demand for 
books containing practical information, 
and for collected literary works for leisure 
reading. Thus sales of business manuals 
and books on management, tax informa- 
tion, and the physical sciences showed a 
higher increase than sales of books on other 
subjects. 

With more than 15 million television sets 
in use in Japan in December 1963, the 
country ranked second to the United States 
in the number of sets. It also now has 13 


television channels in operation. Al- 
though this rapid growth of the television 
industry had given considerable concern to 
the publishing industry,' television pro- 
grams seem to have stimulated the sales of 
weekly magazines, especially in the fields of 
juvenilia, athletics, and entertainment. 

[he prevalence of modern paperback 
editions was a conspicuous feature of 1963, 
while periodicals aimed at young working 
women continued to enjoy favorable sales. 
As more and more large publishing firms 


joined in the trend to paperbacks, the va- 


*Unless otherwise stated, the publications in 
this section were issued in Tokyo 


Q]JCA, XVII (February 1960), 103. 
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riety of their subjects increased. Kankan, 


a work describing the origin and develop- 
ment of the eunuch system at Chinese im- 
perial courts and the methods used, was 
published by the Chiao Ko6ron Publishing 
Company in paperback form and won a 
Mainichi Cultural Award for Publications. 
At the other end of the spectrum, there was 
an increase in deluxe editions, in the num- 
ber of titles, their list prices, and the quality 
of their contents. 

A notable event in 1963 was the revival, 
for the second time, of the title Tazyé as 
a monthly periodical. The original Tazyo 
had been issued by Hakubun-kan from Jan- 
uary 1895 to February 1928 as an intellec- 
tual magazine dealing with fact and opin- 
ion in politics and government, economics, 
society, and literature. The periodical 
was revived in August 1957, this time by 
the Chikuma Shobd, but ceased publica- 
The lat- 
est revival was begun in June 1963 by 


tion with its January 1958 issue. 
Heibon-sha. Unlike its predecessors, this 
latest Taiyo features travel, art, popular 
science, and modern living. Its text is 
printed horizontally, and its aim is to be a 
deluxe family magazine which, unlike most 
popular Japanese periodicals, will be pre- 
served rather than discarded after reading. 
The popularity of the historical novel 
about Tokugawa Ieyasu by YAMAOKA 
Sdhachi has been previously reported.” 
This work, of which volume 20 has been 
received in the Library, has so far report- 
edly sold more than 7 million volumes. It 
is made available in sets that include the 
latest published volume, and _ individual 
volumes are also sold separately as they are 
issued. Publicized for its usefulness in 
business management, the work rose from 
fourth on the list of 20 bestsellers for 1962 
to third in 1963 and became the greatest 
bestseller in Japan since World War II. 





? OJLC, XXI (April 1964), 132. 
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On an average, the list prices of mono- 
graphic books rose by three percent. A 
peak of 25,299 titles published, including 
both new and reissued titles, was reached 
in 1957: since then there has been a grad- 
ual decline, to 22,010 in 1962. In 1963 
this 5-year trend was reversed, and the total 
again rose to 22.887, of which 12,982 titles 
were new and 9,905 were reissues of pre- 
vious titles. A breakdown by subject of 
the above 22,887 titles reveals very little 
change from previous years. 

Granted that national bestseller lists do 
not necessarily indicate the quality of the 
works so listed, they nevertheless tend to 
reflect a society's current interests. The 
list of 20 bestsellers for 1963 announced in 
the 1964 edition of the Shuppan nenkan 
does not contain works of truly major im- 
portance. It is headed by Urase Tomi’s 
Abunai shakai, which points out the de- 
clining rate of profit in business during the 
past 10 years, its cause, and possible remedy. 
The work sold a reported 40,000 copies. 
Second place went to Onna no tkusa by 
Sato Tokuji, a biography of an imaginary 
woman who has lived from the time of 
Emperor Meiji to the present. The author 
is a specialist in philosophy, formerly Di- 
rector of the Social Affairs Bureau, Minis- 
try of Education, and this, his maiden work, 
sold more than 10,000 copies. The afore- 
mentioned historical novel Tokugawa 
Ieyasu stood in third place, and in fourth 
was Nihon no rekishi by INovE Kiyoshi, 
issued in the Iwanami Shinsho, a publisher’s 
series. It is asurvey history of Japan based 
upon the latest research but written from 
the author’s leftist point of view. Fifth 
was Sekai no bungaku,a collection of world 
literature, which contains a number of 
European works hitherto not well known 
in Japan. Sixth on the list was a layman’s 
introduction to modern physics, Butsurt- 


gaku nyimon, by INok1 Masabumi, and 


seventh was a Japanese translation of Joy 
Adamson’s Forever Free. 


Eighth position was held by two titles: 
a dictionary of wit and humor concerning 
idiomatic expressions in Japanese, a com- 
paratively rare type of work in Japan, 
called Kokugo shé-jiten (A Humorous 
Dictionary of Japanese) , by Gunyt Toshio, 
and a collection of personal observations 
on various matters by the mathematician 
Oxa Kiyoshi, who was awarded a national 
cultural prize recently in addition to his 
many other honors. In 10th place was 
Hon no naka no sekai (The World Within 
Books), another work by a scientist, the 
Nobel Prize winner YUKAWA Hideki, who 
writes about his readings, reminisces 
about his youth, and indicates his knowl- 
edge of literature in addition to his spe- 
cialty of theoretical physics. In 11th place 
was an account by Horie Kenichi of his 
lone voyage across the Pacific from Osaka 
to San Francisco on a 19-foot sailboat, 
May—August 1962. Of the 20 titles listed, 
fiction whether originally in Japanese or 
translated into Japanese comprised but 5 
titles. This overwhelming popularity of 
nonfiction has been a continuing trend for 
the past 5 years. 

The Shuppan nenkan for 1964 lists a 
total of 2,031 commercial serial titles, ex- 
clusive of academic journals, for the year 
1963 as against 2,428 listed for 1962. 
Journals published by universities and other 
academic organizations totaled another 
1.420 titles in 1963. When government 
serials, publications of private organiza- 


tions with limited circulation, and serials 


In QJLC, XXI (April 1964), 133, the 
Japanese translations of Living Free and Forever 
Free were given as having won third and ninth 
places respectively for the year 1962. Actually, 
Born Free was in third place and Living Free 
in ninth. All three translations are by 


Fu yrwArA Hideshi. 
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published for advertising or public rela- 
tions purposes are included, the number 
comes to 7,380 titles, which, it is admitted, 
is still not the total number of serials pub- 


lished in Japan in 1963.4 Of the above 


2,031 popular titles, the largest number, 
334, were in the field of technology, fol- 
lowed by economics and statistics with 149, 
medicine and hygiene with 133, and educa- 
tion with 121. 

Originally proposed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Japan Library Association 
Nihon Toshokan Kydkai) in 1959 and 
undertaken in 1962 as a 5-year joint project 
of the association and the National Diet 
Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan 


the first volume of a series of regional union 


Library 


catalogs of serial holdings among Japanese 
public libraries has been published. Pre- 
pared with the cooperation of 35 public 
libraries in the 6 prefectures of the general 
Kansai region, the volume deals with the 
Kansai area and is entitled Zenkoku kokyo 
toshokan chikuyt kanko-butsu s6g6 moku- 
roku, Dai-l-kan: Kinki-hen (A Union List 
of Serials of Public Libraries of Japan 
The list has a cutoff date of December 31, 
1961, and its contents are divided into six 
categories: Government gazettes, Diet pro- 
ceedings, patent reports, laws, and treaties; 
newspapers; general periodicals, academic 
and trade journals, and catalogs of exhibits; 
yearbooks, white papers, and annual re- 
ports; directories and trade guides; and 
catalogs, bibliographies, and indexes to ar- 
ticles in periodicals. Within these cate- 
gories entries are arranged in a, 1, u, @, 0 
order by title, and the usual location keys, 
a list of which is given at the beginning 
of the volume. How many regions will 
be so treated and how many volumes will 
be needed to cover the entire nation are 
unknown at the time of this writing. 


Another valuable addition in_bibliog- 


‘Nihon zasshi sdran, 1963 ed. 
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raphy is a photo-offset reproduction of 


the 23 extant Tokugawa period bookseller’s 
and publisher’s catalogs of Edo imprints, 
published under the title of Edo jidai 
shorin shuppan shojaku mokuroku in three 
volumes, 1962-63. They form the first of 
a series which takes its name from a re- 
search institute and special collection of 
Japanese and Oriental classics in Keio Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, the Shid6 Library. Of the 
23 catalogs reproduced, 15 are original edi- 
tions, the remainder having been enlarged 
by additional pages. Detailed annotations 
have been provided in this offset edition by 
Ase Ryuichi. 

The first volume of the eight-volume 
Kokusho sé-mokuroku (Union Catalog of 
Japanese Works 


1963 by the important publishing house, 


was published in late 


Iwanami Shoten, in commemoration of its 
50th anniversary. This work had origi- 
nally been undertaken in 1939 as a project 
to compile an annotated bibliography of 
Japanese works because no work of this 
nature had been compiled since SAMURA 
Hachiro’s celebrated Kokusho katdat, pub- 
lished in 1900 and revised in 1904 and 
1926. The first volume of Iwanami’s new 
bibliography was ready for the press when 
the printing establishment was destroyed in 
an air raid in 1944, and the project was 
Revived in 1957, the project 
was changed from an annotated bibliogra- 


suspended. 


phy to a union catalog of Japanese works 
from early times to 1867. This first volume 
is arranged by title in a, 1, u, e, o order. 
Each entry contains a reading in kana 

phonetic syllabary), the subject category 
in which the work belongs, and its location; 
for manuscripts, the availability of printed 
versions is given, and for nonextant works, 
the bibliography or bibliographies in which 
they are cited. 

When the Meiji government took over 


the administration of the nation from the 
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Tokugawa shogunate in 1868, it consoli- 
dated in Tokyo the three offices, located in 
Edo, Kyoto, and Osaka, of the shogunate 
which had been in charge of examin- 
ing and approving, or disapproving, books 
for future publication. This function was 
shifted from one office to another, until 
finally in 1375 it was assigned to the Min- 
istry of Home Affairs. Even during these 
very fluid times lists of works approved 
for publication were issued, but their num- 
ber and extent are not known. This 
makes lists of early Meiji imprints about 
as rare as lists of Tokugawa imprints. 
Some of the more important ones of the 
early Meiji period, however, have been put 
together and reproduced as volume 7 
(1963) of the Meiji bunka shiryd sdsho 
(Collectanea of Materials in Meiji Cul- 
ture). The volume contains the follow- 
ing: Shinkoku shomoku ichiran (List of 
Newly Printed Books), compiled and is- 
sued by the Office of Education (Daigaku) 
in 1870; a sequel by the same title compiled 
and issued by the Bureau of History 
Daishi-kyoku) in 1871; Hanken shomoku 
List of Copyrighted Books), Nos. 1-27 
July 1876—June 1883), compiled and is- 
sued by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
(Naimu-shd) ; Mombu-shé shuppan sho- 
moku (List of Publications of the Ministry 
of Education) , compiled and issued by the 
ministry in 1884; Sho-kanchd yakusho 
mokuroku (List of Translations of Western 
Works by Government Offices) , compiled 
and issued by the Cabinet Bureau of Rec- 
ords (Naikaku Kiroku-kyoku) in 1889; 
and Noéshému-shé shuppan tosho ichiran 
(List of the Publications of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce), compiled 
and issued by that ministry in 1899. 
Among the recent additions to the ref- 
erence collection is the 1964 edition of the 
Zenkoku kenkyu kikan sdran (Directory of 


Research Institutes of Japan) , compiled by 


the Science Council of Japan (Nihon 
Gakujutsu Kaigi). The work first ap- 
peared in 1956 and was revised in 1959. 
The 1964 edition revises the information 
contained as of September 1, 1962, and lists 
1,806 research institutes, laboratories, and 
experimental stations of central and local 
government agencies, industrial firms and 
corporations, and universities both national 
and private. ‘The entry for each institu- 
tion includes the reading in kana, an Eng- 
lish translation of the name of the organiza- 
tion, address, date of establishment, name 
of its director, size of its staff, names of 
principal research personnel, publications, 
special facilities, results of research, cur- 
rent research projects, and library facilities. 
Another work which may be used in con- 
junction with the above is the Zenkoku 
shiken kenkyti kikan metkan (Directory of 
Research Institutes and Laboratories) , is- 
sued by the National Federation of Scien- 
tific and Technological Organizations 
Zenkoku Kagaku Gijutsu Dantai Rengo- 
kai) in 1963. It contains the names of 
about 1,150 research organizations and 
gives somewhat the same type of informa- 
tion as the Science Council’s directory ex- 
cept that it lacks the organizations’ names 
in English. It also gives the dimensions 
of the grounds and buildings of the orga- 
nizations, their 1961 and 1962 budgets, 
and their 1963 estimates. It also contains 
a brief survey of research activities in Japan 
and lists of the names of 14,000 research 
scientists attached to the organizations and 
of 2.000 engineers registered with the Sci- 
ence and Technology Agency of the Prime 
Minister’s Office. The scientists are listed 
according to the organizations to which 
they are attached, and the names of their 
colleges, year of graduation, major fields of 
study, academic degrees received, and prin- 
cipal research projects are given. The en- 


gineers, on the other hand, are listed 
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according to their specialties, with ad- 
dresses, and names of firms and offices in 
which they are employed. 

A third publication of this general nature 
is in English and is entitled Directory of 
Research Institutions and Laboratories in 
Japan 


Information Section, Ministry of Educa- 


It was compiled by the Scientific 


tion (Mombu-sh6 Gakujutsu Joho Shunin- 
kan-shitsu) and published in 1964 by the 
Japan Society for the Promotion of Science 
Nihon Gakujutsu Shinko-kai). It con- 
tains the romanized names of 1,326 insti- 
tutes and laboratories, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and gives for each the 
English translation of its name, address, 
director’s name, date of establishment, 
summary of research activities, principal 
research units, size of staff, and publica- 
tions. Also given are an index to periodi- 
cal titles in Japanese and English and a 
subject index to research activities. This 
is the third and concluding volume of the 
series Directory of Research Institutions in 
Japan, Natural and Applied Sciences, pub- 
lication of which was supported by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation of the United 
States 
lished, are 
cieties in Japan (1962) and List of Untver- 
sities and Colleges in Japan, Natural and 
Applied Sciences (1963 


The other volumes, already pub- 


Scientific and Technical So- 


Since the modernization of Japan be- 
ginning in 1868, the techniques of modern 
cultural history, ethnography, and archae- 
ology have been applied to uncovering the 
One of the 


most recent studies in this field is a joint 


early history of the country. 
work by an engineer and a_ physician, 
SAKAMOTO Taneo and HAsuimorto Ikuo, 
published in 1963 under the title Gishi 
The Essay 
on the Wa People in the History of Wei, 


Wapn-den to kodat tei nenki 


and Early Japanese Imperial Chronology 


The authors have studied the account on 





Japan in the official history of the Chinese 


Kingdom of Wei, compiled by the Western 
Tsin historian Ch’en Shou in the third cen- 
tury A.D. from reports submitted by two 
Wei envoys to Wa, or Japan. They have 
also closely examined the accounts of the 
early Japanese rulers in the Koji-ki and 
Nihon shoki and have come to the con- 
clusions that Yamatai, the capital of Wa 
during the third century A.D., was located 
in present Ikoma-gun, Nara Prefecture, 
rather than in northern Kyushu as as- 
serted by some scholars since the 18th cen- 
tury; and that some of the accounts in the 
two Japanese histories are in error. 

From 1906, when Japan acquired cer- 
tain rights in Manchuria, until 1945, Japan 
developed and exploited Manchuria prin- 
cipally through the semi-official South 
SMR 


After 1931, when Japan obtained de facto 


Manchuria Railway Company 
control over all of Manchuria, the area 
was developed as an extension of Japan’s 
own industrial economy, and _ large-scale 
heavy industries of the most modern type 
were installed there. This experiment 
came to an abrupt end before any sub- 
stantial gains were realized and Manchuria 
thus remains an unfulfilled dream of the 
past for those who took part as members 
of the SMR. 


Association 


The Manchuria Historical 
Man-shi-kai 
largely of high echelon personnel of the 
former SMR, has published Manshi kat- 
hatsu 40-nen shi (Forty Year History of the 


composed 


Development of Manchuria) in two vol- 
umes (1963 


histories which SMR published during its 


It summarizes three 10 year 


lifetime and adds material which had been 
made ready for the fourth history but 


which was not published.° 


1919), Dainiji jiinen-shi (1928 
and Daisanji jtinen-shi (1938), covering 1907 
17, 1917-27, and 1927-37, respectively. The 


Library of Congress copy of the last-mentioned, 


© Jiinen-shi 
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Another addition to the growing list of 
memoirs by prominent Japanese leaders of 
recent times is the 900-page volume en- 
titled Katsuzan k6ésd (1963), Katsuzan 
being the pseudonym for General Kotso 
Kuniaki. Sentenced to life imprisonment 
as a war criminal after World War II, he 
wrote the memoirs in Sugamo Prison. 
General Koiso was Chief of the important 
and influential Military Affairs Bureau in 
1930, Vice Minister of War and later Chief 
of Staff of the Kwantung Army in 1932, 
and Commander of the Japanese Forces in 
Korea in 1935. He was retired from ac- 
tive duty in 1938 and subsequently served 
as Minister of Overseas Affairs in the Hira- 
numa and Yonai Cabinets in 1939-40. In 
1942 he was appointed Governor-General 
of Korea, and he served as Prime Minister 
from July 1944 until April 1945. He died 
in November 1950. These memoirs will 
undoubtedly be consulted by historians for 
any new light they may shed on the period 
of Japan’s militaristic nationalism. 

In commemoration of the 10th anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Multiple Pur- 
pose Land Development Law of June 1950, 
the Land Planning Association (Kokudo 
Keikaku Kyokai) in collaboration with the 
Economic Planning Agency of the Prime 
Minister’s Office published a report in 1963 
on the implementation of the law. The 
work is entitled Nihon no kokudo kaihatsu 
keikaku (Multiple Purpose Land Develop- 
ment Plan of Japan), and in its 667 page: 
the compilers report on the plan for the 
systematic reconstruction and development 
of postwar Japan by public and private 
agencies and the present status of the 


projects. 


which is marked “Gun-hi” (military secret) and 
is very difficult to obtain, is on microfilm. SMR 
also published Nijinen ryakushi (1927) and 
Sanjiinen ryakushi (1937), 20- and 30-year 


summaries. 


It has often been said that Japan used 


its “cheap” labor to its economic advantage 
in international competition. But. the 
sharp rise in living standards in Japan dur- 
ing the past few years has wiped out any 
advantage that may have existed during, 
say, the 1930’s. In order to evaluate the 
present wages, prices, and productivity in 
Japan as compared to other industrial na- 
tions, the Japan Conference for Economic 
Research (Nihon Keizai Chésa Kyégi-kai 
formed an ad hoc committee of specialists 
to report on this matter. The first of the 
resultant reports has been published under 
the title Chingin no kokusat hikaku (Inter- 
national Comparison of Wages) (1964), 
which, in the absence of a generally ac- 
cepted method of comparison, has brought 
together figures arrived at through various 
existing methods and approaches. 

The impact of the recent accelerated 
growth of Japanese industry on local com- 
munities has been the object of a series of 
joint sociological studies undertaken by 
the Japan Humanistic Science Seminar 
(Nihon Jimbun Kagakkai) under grants 
of the Japanese National Commission for 
Unesco and published by the Tokyo Uni- 
versity Press. The first, Kindai kd-kidgy6 
to chiki shakai no tenkai (1955), dealt 
with the impact of modern mining and 
manufacturing industries on the develop- 
ment of a local community; the second, 
Kindai sangyé to chiki shakai (1956), 
with the effects of modern industry on a 
local community; the third, Sakuma 
Damu—Kindai gijutsu no shakai-teki eiky6 

1958), with the construction of the Sa- 
kuma Dam on the middle reaches of the 
Tenryu River on the borders of Shizuoka 
and Aichi Prefectures and the social effects 
it had on the local area; the fourth, Damu 
kensetsu no shakai-teki etkyé (1959), with 
the general social impact of dam construc- 


tion; the fifth, Kitakamigawa; sangy6 kai- 
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hakai hendéd (1960), with the 
influence of the Kitakami River, which 
runs into the Pacific at Ishinomaki in 


hatsu to 


northeastern Honshu, and the social 
changes that have occurred as a result of 
the industrial development of the river; 
and last, Gijutsu kakushin no shakat-teki 
1963). 


technological development. 


etkyo with the social impact of 
This study of 
the effects of industrial automation on a 
community dominated by a large plant was 
carried out by a seminar composed of 41 
social scientists from 10 universities and 3 


They 


made studies in depth of the effects of two 


economic and labor organizations. 


forms of industrial automation: mechani- 
cal automation as represented by the 
Toyota Motor Company in Aichi Prefec- 
ture; and process automation as used in 
the Toyo Koatsu Industries Company, 
producers of chemicals, especially fertilizer, 
in Chiba Prefecture. 

A study of salaried middle class white 
collar workers in the Tokyo area in 1963 
and their views of life was made by 
Hayasui Chikio and others under the 
supervision of Professor Tsucutya Kiyoshi 
and was published under the title Nihon no 
howaito kara—Chosa ni arawareta setkatsu 
ishiki (1964 
portant as the role of the white collar 


The study revealed that im- 


middle class is in the national life, its think- 
ing follows no discernible pattern but is 
strongly influenced by the size of the em- 
ploying firm. 

In the field of education the Japanese 
ministry in charge has followed up its 1953 
work commemorating the 80th anniver- 
sary of the modern school system by issu- 
ing in 1964 a work commemorating the 
90th anniversary: Gakuset kyiijii-nen shi. 
[his report describes in detail the develop- 
ments of the last 10 years and contains 
chapters on the international exchange of 


persons in education and culture and on 
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the ministry’s cooperation with the Gov- 


ernment of the Ryukyu Islands in the mat- 
ter of education. 

It is clear even to the layman that the 
new industrial equipment installed to re- 
place that laid waste by World War IT, the 
new technology, the economic aid extended 
by the United States in the early postwar 
era and the windfall of additional funds 
because of the Korean War laid the foun- 
dations for Japanese economic recovery 
which, in turn, made possible the phenom- 
But these 
made necessary the 


enal growth of the past decade. 
developments also 
loosening of tight protective controls over 
both imports and exports, which exposed 
Japanese industrial products to interna- 
tional competition. Japanese industrialists 
and government officials realize that to 
survive in such competitive markets, Japan 
Should Japan 


continue to depend upon imported tech- 


now stands at a crossroads. 


nological devices, or should she encourage 
If the latter, 
how long would it take, and how much 
What part 


should the government play in such a pro- 


their development at home? 
would such a program cost? 
gram? What would be the respective costs 
per manufactured product if technology 
were to be imported, or developed inter- 
nally? What are the specific bottlenecks 
in the growth of specific industries? 

In an attempt to answer these and re- 
lated questions the Technological Research 
Section of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry sent detailed question- 
naires to approximately 2,000 industrial 
firms with capital of more than 50 million 
yen (approximately $1,389,000). Fifty- 
four percent of the firms thus approached 
submitted replies, and the results were pub- 
lished in 1963 under the title Gijutsu dok6 
chésa hékoku. The same ministry, with 
the cooperation of the Patent Agency, spon- 


sored another report in 1963 on how scien- 
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tific and technological research has con- 


tributed to Japan’s economic growth. 
Edited by the Agency of Industrial Science 
and Technology and entitled Kokuyi 
gijutsu (Nationally Owned Technology), 
it lists 430 patented accomplishments of 
research institutions under the ministry’s 
jurisdiction, including the Mechanical Lab- 
oratory, the Chemical Industrial Research 
Institutes of Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya, 
the Electrotechnical Laboratory, the Fer- 
mentation Research Institute, and the 
Textile Research Institute. 

A refreshingly new approach to early 
architecture in Japan was received in 
Nihon jédai kenchiku ni okeru kiikan no 
kenkyu by INovE Mitsuo (privately pub- 
lished, 1961). The author, inspired by the 
historian of architecture Nikolaus Pevsner, 
studies in this work the layout of Shinto 
shrines and Buddhist temples from early 
times through the Heian period (794- 
1192) from the viewpoint of their use of 
space. 

Japan’s learning directly from Western 
science does not go back merely to the sys- 
tematic studies begun after the Meiji res- 
toration of 1868, but considerably further. 
The beginnings of Western studies may be 
traced to “Dutch Learning” (Rangaku 
during the 18th century when the prohibi- 
tions against such learning were relaxed, 
and one of the first important scholarly 
undertakings in this new branch of Toku- 
gawa period scholarship was the transla- 
tion of a Dutch medical work in 1774. 
Mathematics is another field in which con- 
siderable success was achieved, and there 
were less well known studies in such fields 
as civil engineering, mining, and astron- 
omy. Since 1955 an ad hoc committee of 
the Japan Academy has been compiling 
with the support of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion a series of histories of science and tech- 


nology in Japan before 1868, the latest of 


which is a history of applied chemistry 
entitled Metji-zen Nihon dyéd kagaku-shi 
(1963).° In separate chapters this com- 
pilation describes the history of petroleum, 
printing (which had some special develop- 
ments in Japan), and spices (a favorite 
Oriental product) and, in the concluding 
chapter, gives an account of chemical sci- 
ence and its application. 

A convenient handbook for the industry 
and trade of mainland China during the 
past 10 years is the Chiigoku sangyé boéeki 
soran which was compiled and published 
in 1963 by the Asia Press (Ajia Tsishin- 
sha). The information contained was all 
taken from open sources, such as official 
publications, press releases of the New 
China News Agency, the official newspa- 
per Jen min pith pao (or Renmin ribao 
and other newspapers and _ journals. 
Wherever possible this work gives names 
of plants, their dates of first operation, pro- 
duction figures, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. The section on trade describes 
present policy and status, and the differ- 
ences between trade with nonsocialist na- 
tions and with socialist nations. Charts, 
illustrations, and statistical tables are used 
liberally throughout the work, and an ap- 
pendix contains a list, in both Chinese and 





* Already published are works on the pre- 
Meiji history of medicine, Meiji-zen Nihon 
igaku-shi (1955); on civil engineering, Mezji- 
zen Nihon doboku-shi (1956) ; on pharmacology, 
Meiji-zen Nihon yakubutsu-gaku shi (1957) ; on 
the development of mining technology, Metjr- 
zen Nihon kégyd gijutsu hattatsu-shi (1958 
on marine products technology, Meiji-zen Nihon 
gyogyd gijutsu-shi (1959) ; on sericulture, Meijt- 
zen Nihon sangy6 gijutsu-shi (1960) ; on astron- 
omy, Meiji-zen Nihon Temmon-gaku shi (1960) ; 
on mintage, Meiji-zen Nihon zohei-shi (1960) ; 
on mathematics (5 vols.), Meiji-zen Nihon 
sigaku-shi (1955-60); on architectural tech- 
nology, Meiji-zen Nihon kenchiku gijutsu-shi 

1961) ; and on biology, Meiji-zen Nihon setbut- 
sugaku-shi (2 vols. 1960-63) 
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English, of national organizations engaged 
in export and import and other foreign 
business. 

An outstanding publication in the field 
of art is the first volume, in two parts 
1964), of a complete catalog of the na- 
tional treasures of Japan published under 
the title Kokuho. 
1950 revision of a law originally passed in 


In accordance with a 


1897 for the protection of all cultural prop- 
erties, some 955 objects had by the end of 
1962 been designated as national treasures. 
The first volume covers 158 of these objects 
from the prehistorical age in Japan to the 
Nara _ period 710-794). It contains 
plates, mostly in color, made specifically for 
the project, and the text is bound sepa- 
rately. The publication is an undertaking 
of the daily newspaper Mainichi in com- 
memoration of its 90th anniversary, and it 
is being edited under the supervision of the 
Japanese National Commission for the Pro- 
tection of Cultural Properties. 

Noteworthy also was the receipt of the 
results of an investigation of the musical 
instruments contained in the imperial treas- 
Nara. 


Undertaken by the Imperial Household 


ure depository, the ShO6s6in, in 


Agency, which is responsible for the preser- 
vation of this eighth-century depository 
and its contents, these investigations were 
conducted from 1948 to 1952 with the ob- 
jective of being so exhaustive and thorough 
that no future investigation would be 
necessary. The sounds produced by the ir- 
replaceable instruments were recorded both 
Of the official re- 


ports, only preliminary versions have been 


on tape and on film. 


published in the Shoryd-bu kiyéd (Bulletin 
of the Archives and Mausolea Division, 
Imperial Household Agency), March 
1951, March 1952, and March 1953. One 
of the team of specialists, however, pub- 
lished in 1964 under the title Shdsdin gakki 


no kenkyit the history not only of the musi- 
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cal instruments preserved at the Shdsdin 
but also of those now lost and mentioned 


only in writing or depicted in art objects. 
The author, Havasu (Nacaya) Kenzo, 
also gives information on the restoration of 
mutilated or disintegrating instruments, 
and on the music of the Nara period and its 
relationship to music in T’ang China. 


The Ryukyu Islands 


Among official publications, notable was 
the following reference tool: The Library 
Bulletin of the Legislature, Government of 
the Ryukyu Islands (Ryikya Seifu Rippo- 
in. Tosho-shitsu jihd), No. 1, May 1963. 
This mimeographed work of some 230 
pages contains an account of the develop- 
ment of this library since its establishment 
in 1952; an author catalog of acquisitions 
during 1963, arranged in the order of the 
Nippon Decimal Classification 
(NDC) ; a title index arranged alphabeti- 
cally; and some supplementary material. 


system 


The Library of the University of the 
Ryukyus is continuing to announce its re- 
cent acquisitions through its annual report 
under the general title, Ryiwkya Daigaku 
Fuzoku Tosho-kan, Tosho-kan nempo. 
Issue No. 2 was published in 1962 listing 
the acquisitions in all languages and sub- 
jects during the preceding year; No. 3 for 
1963 contains the acquisitions for 1962. 
Both issues also contain administrative re- 
ports, and the third issue contains a bibli- 
ography of bibliographies. Meanwhile the 
library has also been issuing a classified 
catalog of its main holdings, under the title 
Ryitikytii Daigaku Fuzoku Tosho-kan Wa- 
Kan-sho bunrui mokuroku.' This catalog 
is being issued in four volumes, each de- 
voted to different subjects: No. 1 covering 
general works and philosophy, as of the 


end of 1957; No. 2 on history and social 


‘ QJCA, XVIII (February 1961), 76. 
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sciences, as of January 31, 1959; No. 3 on 
the natural sciences, industry, engineering, 
and the productive arts, as of the end of 
1959; No. 4 on art, language, and litera- 
ture, as of the end of 1960. All are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order of authors in 
the NDC system (rev. ed. 6-A). There is 
an alphabetical title index at the end of 
the fourth volume. 

Another useful publication of the same 
university is Rytkyi bunken mokuroku 
(Bibliography of the Ryukyus) (Naha, 
1962). According to the foreword, this is 
the printed version of the bibliography on 
the Ryukyu Islands which Hica Shunch6 
and KupEKEN Kenji listed on some 3,000 
cards for George H. Kerr in connection 
with his Okinawa, the History of an Island 
People (Rutland, Vt., 1958). Kerr’s Ryu- 
kyu Bibliography—a Preliminary Check- 
list of Reference Materials (Washington, 
1952) was issued in only about 50 mimeo- 
graphed copies as an alphabetical listing by 
author of both monographs and serials, 
with a separate section for manuscript ma- 
terial. The new printed version is ar- 
ranged by subject, and each item is not 
only numbered consecutively but also listed 
in two separate sections of the work, one in 
roman letters and the other in Japanese 
type. This and Shunz6 Sakamaki’s Ryu- 
kyu: A Bibliographical Guide to Okana- 
wan Studies (Honolulu, 1963) are the two 
recent bibliographies concerning the Ryu- 
kyu Islands.” 

Rekishi no tabi Okinawa, a collection of 
14 essays and articles by ArazaAto Kim- 
puku (1964), is an account of visits to 
more than 100 historical sites in the Ryu- 
kyus during the early part of 1963. Oki- 
nawa (1963), which has the subtitle “Its 
Liberation Will Make Complete Japan’s 


* For a review of Sakamaki’s work, see Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, LXXXIV 
(Jan.—Mar. 1964), 70-71. 


Independence,” was compiled by Oki- 
nawa Kaihd Sokoku Fukki Sokushin 
Kondan-kai, an organization whose name 
might be translated as Conference for the 
Advancement of Okinawan Liberation and 
Reversion to the Fatherland. In addition 
to eight chapters on Okinawa today, the 
work contains selected documents perti- 
nent to the reversion movement; a chrono- 
logical table, 1943-63; and a few statisti- 
cal tables. 

Another acquisition is Ryikyi Yonaguni 
hédgen no kenkyu, or a study of the Yona- 
guni dialect of the Ryukyus (1964), by 
HrrayaMA Teruo of the Tokyo Municipal 
University and NAKAMoTO Masachie, an 
Okinawa-born, graduate student of the 
same university. Professor Hirayama 
made a 3-month field trip to the Ryukyu 
Islands in 1962, staying longest on the 
island of Yonaguni, situated at the south- 
western end of this chain of islands and 
lying closest to Taiwan, where the dialect 
spoken is considered to have the greatest 
variance from others spoken in the Ryu- 
kyus. This scholarly work opens with a sur- 
vey of past studies on the dialects of the 
Ryukyus and describes their phonology, ac- 
cent, grammar, and vocabulary with em- 
phasis on the Yonaguni variant. Laid in 
are two phonograph records illustrating 
points described in the text, followed by a 
bibliography on Ryukyuan dialects. 


South Asia 


Current imprints from India and Paki- 
stan continue to pour in from the American 
Libraries Procurement Centers in New 
Delhi, Karachi, and Dacca. Publications 
of research value are still largely in the 
English language, since most of the ver- 
nacular literature continues to be popular 
novels, plays, and poetry. 

In Pakistan religious writings are par- 


ticularly numerous. Aside from govern- 


ment publications, learned journals, and 
newspapers, little of research value is se- 
cured from Pakistan. It is hoped that in 
1965 better coverage of Pakistan publica- 
tions will be achieved. 

Scholarly studies in the humanities and 
the social sciences published in the United 
States and Europe, particularly on India, 
continue to increase in number and quality. 

A very readable and informative work 
on Ceylon is Sidney Arnold Pakeman’s 
Ceylon (New York, 1964 It traces the 
history of Ceylon, leading up to modern 
accomplishments and problems, which are 
carefully set forth 

The Art of Nepal, by Stella Kramrisch 

New York, 1964 
lery publication describing and beautifully 


is an Asia House Gal- 


illustrating an exhibition shown in that 
gallery in 1964. 

I. W. Clark’s Introduction to Nepali; a 
First-year Language Course (Cambridge, 
England, 1963 


an adequate introduction to the study of 


provides for the first time 


Nepali. For amore advanced study, there 
is Nepalt Language; Its History and De- 
velopment (Calcutta, 1962), by Dayanand 


Srivastava 
The Sherpas of Nepal, Buddhist High- 
Berkeley, 1964) , by Christoph von 


Furer-Haimendorf, is the first thorough ac- 


} y 
landers 


count of the cultural and social conditions 
of these interesting people. 

Studies of the old culture of Tibet in- 
crease each year. A few notable examples 
are the following: Religious Observances 
in Tibet: Patterns and Function (Chicago, 
1964), by Robert Brainerd Ekvall; The 
Life and Teaching of Naropa. Trans- 
lated from the Original Tibetan With a 
Philosophical Commentary Based on the 
Oxford, 1963), by 
Herbert V. Guenther; Customs and Super- 


stitions of Tibetans (London, 1964), by 


Oral Transmission 


Marion Herbert Duncan; Materials for a 
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History of Tibetan Literature (New Delhi, 
1963) , edited by Lokesh Chandra; Religion 
und Kunst in alten Tibet. Mit einem 
Geleitwart des Dalai Lama und einem 


von Gebhard Fret 


Christine 


Einftihrungskapitel 
(Zurich, 1962), by 
Olschak. 

The Institute of Development Econom- 
ics in Karachi, Pakistan, published in 1963 
a comprehensive bibliography with 4,248 


Blanche 


entries covering selections from over 200 
journals as well as monographs, entitled 
The Economy of Pakistan; a Select Bibliog- 
raphy, 1947-1962, by Akhtar H. Siddiqui. 
Mokhtar Ahmad’s Economic and Com- 
mercial Geography of Pakistan (Karachi, 
1961) is a thorough exposition of the sub- 
ject. A Geography of Pakistan (Karachi, 
1964), by Kazi S. Ahmad, is the first com- 
plete study on this subject. Improvement 
of village life in Pakistan receives much 
attention from the government and other 
agencies. A good description of what is 
being done is found in Inayatullah’s and 
Q. M. Shafi’s Dynamics of Development 
in a Pakistan Village (Peshawar, 1963). 

Turning to India we find a preponder- 
ant trend to the study of history, language, 
and literature. 

Mulk Raj Anand, novelist and art critic, 
explores the question Is There a Contem- 
porary Indian Civilization? (New York, 
1963), from the humanist’s point of view. 
While it would not pass the strict require- 
ments of exact scholarship, it presents some 
interesting thoughts that were generated 
in “The Seminar on ‘Traditional Values 
in India’ conducted under the UNEsco 
scheme for dialogues between East and 
West.” 

To the western world can be attributed 
the awakening of a dormant Indian civil- 
ization. One of the responsible pioneers 
was Sir William Jones. Garland Hamp- 


ton Cannon has written a brilliant biog- 
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raphy of this scholar and statesman, entitled 
Oriental Jones; a Biography of Sir William 
Jones (1746-1794) (New York, 1964). 

The Indian Mutiny of 1857 has attracted 
the attention of many writers, so that a 
sizable library can be assembled on the 
subject. The latest account is Richard 
Collier’s The Sound of Fury; an Account 
of the Indian Mutiny (London, 1963). It 
describes in almost melodramatic style the 
causes and the principal campaigns. It 
gives a very good account of sources, and 
a full bibliography. 

Michael Edwardes’ The Last Years of 
British India (Cleveland, 1964) begins 
with the first constitutional advance, re- 
sulting from the 1857 mutiny. It ends 
with a somewhat dismal appraisal of the 
working of democracy in the subcontinent. 
The book is without documentation and 
frequently expresses a personal evaluation 
of events. 

The very thorough description found in 
The Agrarian System of Mughal India, 
1556-1707 (New York, 1963), by Irfan 
Habib, merits the attention of political and 
social scientists as well as historians. 

Veda Mitra in Education in Ancient 
India (New Delhi, 1964) offers a succinct 
account of the directives for the education 
of a Hindu student, and his relationship to 
his guru (teacher) as set forth in the 
Dharmasutras. It is a good reference 
brochure with bibliography and index. 

The Culture and History of the Tamils 
(Calcutta, 1964) , by Kallidaikurichi Aiyah 
Aiyar Nilakanta Sastri, is a brief but re- 
warding account by a leading authority on 
South Indian history. The treatment is 
topical rather than chronological. 

Later Medieval India, a History of the 
Mughals (Allahabad, 1963), by Awadh 
Bihari Pandey, is a companion volume to 


his Early Medieval India. published in 


1960. The two together provide a pro- 


found study of the two periods. 

R. P. Rao’s Portuguese Rule in Goa, 
1510-1961 (New York, 1963), is for the 
most part a strong defense of India’s ab- 
sorption of this territory. Only a brief ac- 
count is given of its history before 1947. 

Volume 1 of A History of the Sikhs 
(Princeton, 1963), by Khushwant Singh, 
covers the period 1469-1839. The second 
volume will bring the story up to date. 
The author has used primary source ma- 
terial in Gurmukhi, Persian, and English in 
the libraries of India, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and the United States 
and has produced an authoritative work. 
The forthcoming volume will also cover the 
activities of Sikhs in different parts of the 
world. 

Brigadier Rajendra Singh’s History of 
the Indian Army (New Delhi, 1963) is a 
brief survey of the main campaigns and 
organization of the armies of India from 
ancient times, for which there is slight 
literary evidence, through the supervision 
of the truce between Egypt and Israel in 
1956. There is no index. 

Political Theory of Ancient India; a 
Study of Kingship From the Earliest Times 
to Circa A.D. 300 (Oxford, 1964), by 
John W. Spellman, is an introduction to 
the subject which should be useful to inter- 
ested students and laymen. Its notes and 
bibliography can lead to deeper study of 
the subject. 

The latest addition to a long list of 
studies on the subject is Paul Thomas’ /n- 
dian Women Through the Ages ( Bombay, 
New York, 1964). It begins with the In- 
dus Valley civilization and comes down to 
the present. 

One of the most fascinating and most 
complicated phenomena of language is the 


process in Sanskrit known as sandhi. AIl- 
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though it is completely explained in Whit- 
ney’s old Sanskrit grammar, an excellent 
description in modern linguistic terminol- 
ogy is William Sidney Allen’s Sandhi; the 
Theoretical, Phonetic, and Historical 
Bases of Word-Junction in Sanskrit (The 
Hague, 1962). 

The more exotic Indian languages and 
dialects are receiving increasing attention 
by both Western and Indian linguists. 
Recent works include Lahndi Phonetics, 
with Special Reference to Awankari (Alla- 
habad, 1963) and Lahndi Phonology, with 
Special Reference to Awankari (Allaha- 
bad, 1962), both by Hardev Bahri; A Garo 
Grammar (Poona, 1961), by Robbins Bur- 
ling; A Linguistic Study of Bundeli; a Dia- 
lect of Madhyadesa (Leiden, 1962), by 
M. P. Jaiswal; The Old Bengali Language 
and Text (Calcutta, 1963), by Tarapada 
Mukherji; and The Evolution of Oriya 
Language and Script (Cuttack, 1963?) , by 
Kunjabihari Tripathi. 

Jaina Sanskrit, like Buddhist Sanskrit, 
presents lexicographical diversions, requir- 
ing special consideration in translation. 
Lexicographical Studtes in Jaina Sanskrit 

Baroda, 1962), compiled by B. J. Sande- 
sara and J. P. Thaker, is in fact a dic- 
tionary, Sanskrit to English. It will greatly 
assist scholars in the reading of Jaina texts. 

An interesting linguistic curiosity is a 
reprint of the 1801 edition of Gerasim 
Stepanovich Lebedev’s A Grammar of the 
Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects (Cal- 
cutta, 1963). A 


Kumar Chatterji, and the notes, biograph- 


foreword by Suniti 


ical sketch, and bibliography of writings on 
Lebedeff by Mahadev Prased Saha add to 
the attractiveness of the work. 

A brief collection of anecdotes illustrat- 
ing Kannada wit and humor is Vasudev 
Bhupalam’s Elli, kotica hallu kirt (Banga- 
lore, 196—? 


Bengali wit and humor can be found in 
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(Calcutta, 


bayaskadera 
1963) , by Alaka Cakrabarti. 

A substantial history and criticism of 
Hindi literature is Triloki Narain Dixit’s 
Hindi santa sahitya (Delhi, 1963). 

Part I of a Bibliography of Stageable 
Plays in Indian Languages (New Delhi, 


Prapta 


janye 


1963), compiled by Chandravadan Chi- 
manlal Mehta, lists plays in Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kashmiri, Marathi, Panjabi, Sans- 
krit, Telugu, and Urdu. 

A fascinating collection of short stories 
with Indian themes by the famous novelist 
R. K. Narayan is Gods, Demons, and 
Others (New York, 1964). 

The story of the important role played 
by John Borthwick Gilchrist in the devel- 
opment of modern Hindustani literature 
is found in Origins of Modern Hindustani 
Literature, Source Material: Gilchrist Let- 
ters (Aligarh, 1963), by M. Atique Siddiqi. 
Gilchrist was appointed Professor of the 
Hindoostanee Language with the inception 
of Fort William College in 1800. 

Some of the best Indian poetry is in the 
A good anthology is 
Panjabighazalam (Amritsar, 1962), edited 
by Mohana Singha. 


Panjabi language. 


At long last a translation of part 1 of 
the third volume of Moriz Winternitz’s 
A History of Indian Literature has been 
prepared by Subhadra Jha and published 
in Delhi in 1963. 
ture. Translations of the preceding two 
volumes were published in 1927 and 1933 
by the University of Calcutta. 


It covers classical litera- 


A few books on economics and politics 
Bellikoth Raghunath 
Shenoy’s Indian Planning and Economic 
Development (New York, 1963) is a 
critique of the five-year plans, with em- 


deserve mention. 


phasis on the third. A valuable reference 
bibliography is Bibliography on Commu- 
1962), 


which is No. 1 in the bibliographical series 


nity Development (Mussoorie, 
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of the National Institute of Community 
Development. 

The Indian Society of International Law 
has published The Sino-Indian Boundary; 
Texts of Treaties, Agreements and Certain 
Exchange of Notes Relating to the Stno- 
Indian Boundary (New Delhi, 1962), be- 
ginning with the 1684 peace treaty be- 
tween Ladakh and Tibet and ending with 
the Sino-Nepal treaty of 1956. 

Myron Weiner’s Political Change in 
South Asia (Calcutta, 1963) is a collection 
of the author’s articles published in various 
journals in the United States. 

Every year a few good treatises on as- 
pects of religion in India are added to the 
enormous quantity of such works. A 
sumptuous volume is Alain Daniélou’s 
Hindu Polytheism (New York, 1964). 
The early history of Buddhism in India 
receives an interesting kind of presentation 
in Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of 
India; Their History and Their Contribu- 
tion to Indian Culture (London, 1962) , by 
Sukumar Dutt. Dakshinaranjan Shastri’s 
Origin and Development of the Rituals of 
Ancestor Worship in India (Calcutta, 
1963), is a very detailed and accurate de- 
scription of the most complicated and ex- 
tensive of all the Hindu rituals. 

A useful reference work for those plan- 
ning to study, lecture, or do research in an 
Indian university and for those making a 
study of Indian higher education is the 
Handbook of Indian Universities (New 
Delhi, New York, 1963), a publication of 
the United States Educational Foundation 
in India. 

A listing of only the most prominent 
among Indian scientists is contained in 
Who’s Who in Indian Sctence (Calcutta, 
1964), edited by H. Kothari. 

The Lalit Kala Akademi in New Delhi 
published in 1963 South Indian Bronzes by 


C. Sivaramamurti. Over 100 magnificent 


plates with detailed descriptions together 
with introductory text make it an excep- 
tional contribution to our knowledge and 


appreciation of one aspect of Indian art. 

This year marked the death of one of the 
most talented and exotic of western anthro- 
pologists, who spent most of his adult life 
living with and studying tribal groups in 
India. In this same year his autobiog- 
raphy, The Tribal World of Verrier Elwin 
(New York, 1964), was published. 


Southeast Asia 


The flow of materials from Southeast 
Asia has been uneven, the most coming 
from Thailand and Indonesia, and the least 
satisfactory from South Vietnam, Burma, 
and the Philippines. Publications pertain- 
ing to Indonesia have come principally 
from Indonesia via the American Libraries 
Book Procurement Center in Djakarta es- 
tablished in January 1964 under the Public 
Law 480 program. The only one of its 
kind in Southeast Asia, the center in 
Djakarta provides books, periodicals, and 
newspapers both to the Library of Congress 
and to 12 other cooperating libraries in the 
United States. 

Southeast Asta: Its Historical Develop- 
ment (New York, 1964), by John F. Cady, 
is designed for the general reader and as a 
college text book. It treats in a general 
way the significant political, cultural, and 
economic developments in the countries of 
Southeast Asia, pointing out the diversities 
and similarities which have characterized 
their long history. As a text, it is con- 
veniently divided into these six parts: set- 
ting; early empires; transition to modern 
times; European commercial dominance; 
intensive economic development; and polit- 
ical reform and nationalist revival. 

Professor E. H. G. Dobby, a geographer 
known for his former work Southeast Asta, 
has produced another book of value both to 
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the geographer and to other persons inter- 
ested in various economic aspects of South- 
east Asia, entitled Monsoon Asia (Chicago, 
1961). 
peculiarities of the area affected by the 


Following a detailed review of the 


monsoon, the emphasis of the study is on 
agriculture, the dominant activity of the 
people of Asia. 

An examination is also made of the eco- 
nomic and political aspects of national 
geographies, including data from the latest 
United Nations reports and other sources, 
to indicate new trends which are vital in 
international trade, industry, and even the 
political economy of Southeast Asia. Sig- 
nificant maps amplify the text. 

A Factual Study of Asia (New York, 
1963) is the most recent in a series issued 
by the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


of the various countries of Southeast Asia 


The salient features 


are described from the point of view of 
their interrelatedness in the process of na- 
tion building. The study does not en- 
deavor to provide a full treatment of each 
nation but places emphasis upon these 
major problems: population, _ political 
forces, economic trends, agrarian problems, 
social change, education, medicine and 
health, communications, and religions. 

A thesis written at the University of 
Vienna which has come to our attention 
recently and is now in the Library on micro- 
film is The Political Organization of Some 
Minority Groups in North Burma and 
Assam, by Robert W. Kickert (1958). 
The study deals with these racial groups: 
Kachins, Nagas, Apa Tunis, Nisu, Akas, 
Abors, Mishmis, Lushais, Lakhers, Kukis, 
and Chins. Particular attention is given 
to their political organization and to the 
methods and measures by which these semi- 
literate groups handle internal and external 


affairs. This bilingual work, in German 
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and English, presents considerable ethno- 


logical data on economy, social customs, 
family life, agriculture, and other aspects 
of village life. 

A study which aids in filling the large 
gap in information about the population 
of Burma, particularly the urban popula- 
tion, is the thesis prepared at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by Emil Harold Vajda 
called Burmese Urban Characteristics: A 
Size-of-Place of a Southeast Asia Urban 
Population (1960). Much of the data 
given is based on the 1953 Census of Pop- 
ulation published in Rangoon in 1955. 
Significant tables relate to the urban pop- 
ulation, 1891 to 1953, and to the popula- 
tion in Rangoon and Mandalay during the 
same years. 

Who’s Who in Burma 1961, published 
by the People’s Literature Committee and 
House in Rangoon, is a small book of 220 
pages which fills a need for biographical 
data about prominent government person- 
nel, writers, journalists, teachers, social 
workers, lawyers, doctors, and other per- 
Each entry 
appears adequate, but there is no index. 

Hugh Tinker brings together the his- 
torical and social developments in Burma 


sons in various professions. 


during the postwar years in The Union of 
Burma: A Study of the First Years of In- 
dependence (London, New York, 1961). 
The account reflects the considerable de- 
gree of social change and disintegration in 
Burma as an aftermath of World War II, 
the continuing civil war, and the Chinese 
nationalist (KMT) invasion. 

William Johnstone analyzes the foreign 
policy of Burma since independence in 1948 
in the Harvard University Press publica- 
tion Burma’s Foreign Policy: A Study in 
(1963). 
basic concepts accepted by the leaders of 


Neutralism He examines the 
Burma in their formulation of national for- 


His pur- 


eign policy during the cold war. 
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pose is not to provide a comprehensive 
review of Burma’s foreign relations from 
1948 to the present but rather to focus upon 
the concepts which have caused Burma to 
adopt a policy of neutralism. 

Thailand: Aspects of Landscape and 
Life (New York, 1962) is the product of 
Robert L. Pendleton and his collaborator 
Robert Kingsbury. Pendleton was a 
world-famous soil technician who served 
in the countries of Southern Asia for over 
four decades and became an authority on 
tropical soils. This work includes his re- 
search and findings in the fields of agron- 
omy and agricultural economics during an 
extended residence in Thailand until his 
death in 1957. 

After an excellent summary of Thai his- 
tory, geography, agriculture, and economy 
in the opening chapters, these topics are 
discussed in full: physiography and geol- 
ogy; soils, natural vegetation, and animal 
life; climate and water economy; irriga- 
tion, rice agriculture, and farming systems; 
crops, animal husbandry, and fishing; uti- 
lization of forests; mineral deposits and 
their development; power and industrial 
potential; transportation, communications, 
and trade. 

A study made in Bangkok by the Indiana 
University group associated with the es- 
tablishment of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration at Thammasat University, 
edited by Joseph Sutton, is entitled Prob- 
lems of Politics and Administration in 
Thailand (Bloomington, 1962). The 
actual forces and processes which consti- 
tute Thai government are presented by 
various writers: political and administra- 
tive leadership, by Joseph L. Sutton; the 
public service, by Edgar Shor; provincial 
government and administration, by Fred- 
erick Harrigan; municipal government and 
administration, by John Ryan; economic 
development, by William J. Siffin; interest 


and clientele groups, by Fred W. Riggs; 
and improving public administration in 
Thailand, by Joseph Kingsbury. 

Persons concerned with political events 
in Thailand will find information about the 
influence of the military, corruption, the 


part which Pibun and Pridi played in po- 
litical change in Bangkok, and the strong 
Opposition in the recent regime of General 
Sarit in the study by D. Insor, Thailand: A 
Political, Social and Economic Analysis 
(New York, 1963). The chapter on for- 
eign affairs deals with Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Karens of Burma, the KMT, and 
Thailand’s commitment to U.S. aid. The 
closing chapter gives a rapid view of Thai- 
land’s economic change, with emphasis on 
the part which the overseas Chinese play 
in trade and the economic life of the na- 
tion, the importance of agriculture, gov- 
ernment ventures in industry, and the fi- 
nancial status of the country. 

Two publications very critical of the for- 
mer Diem regime are Is South Vietnam 
Viable (Manila, 1962), by Nguyen Thai, 
and Vietnam, the Problem and a Solution 
(Paris? 1962), by Nguyen Thai Binh. 
The first treatise is written by a former 
Diem government official who endeavors 
to assess the political situation in South 
Vietnam under President Diem. He con- 
tends that Diem’s survival was due solely 
to American foreign aid and support and 
declares that that regime was not capable 
of developing Vietnam into a modern na- 
tion or of fighting communism successfully. 
He firmly states that if the country is to 
be saved from a Communist takeover, 
drastic reforms in South Vietnam will have 
to be initiated by the United States per- 
sonnel. 

The other book, although propagandistic 
in nature, describes in detail the Demo- 
cratic Party of Vietnam in North Vietnam, 


its party organization, its creative program 
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to bring about the reunification of the two 


Vietnams, and its advocacy of a change in 
government in South Vietnam. 

One of three valuable studies issued in 
the Pacific Scientific Information Series by 
the U.S. National Science Foundation is 
Scientific Facilities and Information Serv- 
ices of the Republic of Vietnam, prepared 
by John O. Sutter (Honolulu, 1961 
This 36-page document discloses the lim- 
ited research currently being done in the 
fields of medicine, archeology, and ocean- 
ography. It is to be noted that because 
of the country’s split as a result of the 
Geneva Agreement in 1954, the number 
of scientific institutions open to noncom- 
munists was radically reduced. To de- 
scribe the rapid change and need in the 
scientific personnel in South Vietnam, 
space is given to the program to develop 
scientific manpower and training, scientific 
research institutions, and scientific infor- 
mation activities. An appendix lists scien- 
tific publications of Vietnam. 

Number 96 in the Praeger Series, Rus- 
sian History and World Communism, the 
volume Communist Revolutionary War- 
fare: the Vietminh in Indochina (1961), 
by George K. Tanham, “focuses primarily 
on military aspects of the war and attempts 
to provide insight by means of an analysis 
of Vietminh military doctrine, tactics, and 
organization as revealed during the 1945 
54 war in Indochina.” Although con- 
siderable emphasis is laid on Communist 
revolutionary warfare tactics in the polit- 
ical, economic, military, and psychological 
fields to win the minds of the Vietnamese 
people in South Vietnam, a principal tenet 
is that if the free world is to prevail against 
the Communist drive and is to give solid 
assistance to the countries of Southeast Asia 
in their own independent development, it 


is imperative that the West understand the 
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appeal and tactics of the Communists push- 
ing southward from North Vietnam. 

An unpublished thesis on microfilm pre- 
pared at the University of Chicago by Wil- 
liam Brothers Dunn, American Policy 
and Vietnamese Nationalism, 1950-1954 
(1960) , examines the American attempt to 
cope with Vietnamese nationalism since 
World War II, particularly dealing with 
events and trends which took place between 
1948 and 1954 before the battle of Dien 
Bien Phu and the split of Vietnam. The 
study relates how the effort to “contain 
communism” during the Communist at- 
tempt to take over Southeast Asia pushed 
into the background the sympathies for the 
nationalist goals of the Vietnamese in South 
Vietnam. The writer, a former American 
foreign service officer in Saigon, shows how 
eventually American policy went to the 
extent of supporting a vast military effort 
on the assumption that forcible destruction 
of the Communist leadership within the 
Vietnamese nationalist movement would 
bring the nationalist sentiments into al- 
liance with the West. The question as to 
validity of that assumption is the real core 
of this study. 

The American Universities Field Staff 
has issued in book form a series of articles 
which Willard A. Hanna wrote in Malaysia 
during the past 2 years. It is entitled The 
Formation of Malaysia: New Factors in 
World Politics (1964). The volume is as 
authoritative and timely as the author’s 
former Bung Karno’s Indonesia and pro- 
vides the reader with a careful analysis of 
the contending forces in Malaysia’s domes- 
tic and foreign relations, particularly her 
conflict with Indonesia. This Southeast 
Asia analyst seems to have hope for Ma- 
laysia but to be rather pessimistic about 
Indonesia. 


An official document issued in April 
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1964 at Kuala‘Lumpur sets forth the moti- 
vations, military incidents related to, and 
the subversive aspects of Indonesia’s “‘con- 
frontation” policy against the newly estab- 
lished nation of Malaysia. Entitled Jndo- 
nesian Intentions Towards Malaysia and 
containing a foreword by the Malaysian 
Minister of Internal Security, the 51-page 
paper is divided into four parts: back- 
ground of Indonesian expansionism; prep- 
aration for aggression; Indonesia’s “con- 
frontation” of Malaysia; and Sarawak and 
Sabah. The conclusions are outlined in 
eight succinct statements at the end of the 
document. 

A book which had its origin in a research 
seminar on economic development of 
Malaya since independence, conducted 
during 1962 in the Research School of 
Pacific Studies at the Australian National 
University, was issued in 1963 by the Uni- 
versity of California Press under the title 
The Political Economy of Independent 
Malaya: A Case-study in Development. 
The seminar papers were edited by T. H. 
Silcock, the well-known economist formerly 
at the University of Singapore, and E. K. 
Fisk, a fellow in the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the Research School of Pacific 
Studies. The 11 chapters cover these 
topics: Malayan politics, population, ex- 
ports, rubber, rural economy, finance, in- 
dustry, and general economic conditions. 
The work abounds with statistics. 

Parts 2 and 3 of the 1962 issue of the 
Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Soctety, have been devoted to a 
worthwhile bibliographical compilation, 
Malaya: A Background Bibliography, pre- 
pared by Beda Lim, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Malaya, when he was Colombo 
Plan Fellow at the National Library of 
Australia. This 199-page work cites arti- 
cles from periodicals and monographic 


treatises under these headings: general and 


descriptive, history, constitutional develop- 


ment, administration, economic conditions, 
the Malayan people, and parties and poli- 
tics. There is no index. 

Persons interested in the development of 
science in Malaya will find of genuine value 
the second volume in the Pacific Scientific 
Information Series issued by the U.S. Na- 
tional Science Foundation, entitled Scien- 
tific Facilities and Information Services of 
the Federation of Malaya and State of 
Singapore (Honolulu, 1961). The au- 
thor, John Sutter, presents in brief com- 
pass data about the botanical, agricultural, 
and medical research centers in Malaya 
and Singapore started by British scientists. 
He also relates the extent of science educa- 
tion in the Malayan school system, lists the 
scientific institutions and their facilities 
and changing personnel, and describes sci- 
ence information activities in regard to 
publications and international scientific 
relations. 

Tatanegara Madjapahit (Djakarta, 
1962), by the late Professor Mohammad 
Yamin is a monumental scholarly work on 
the government of Madjapahit. Published 
in two volumes, it is divided into seven 
parts and is well documented. Influenced 
by Oswald Spengler and Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, the author divides his subject into four 
periods: genesis, 1293-1309; growth 
1309-89 ; breakdown, 1389-1478; and dis- 
integration, 1479-1525. The two volumes 
are the last contribution of this great 
scholar-lawyer to Indonesian history. 

The publication of Sukarno’s political 
speeches and writings has been volumi- 
nous. Among them are these three, all 
published in Djakarta: Dibawah Bendera 
Revolust (Under the Revolutionary Ban- 
ner), which contains the collection of his 
writings from 1917 to 1925, published in 
1963; Kepada Bangsaku (To My People), 
published in 1964 and covering his writ- 
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ings and speeches in the years 1926, 1930, 
1947, and 1957; and Darn Proklamasi 
Sam pat Gesuri (From the Proclamation to 
the Roaring Sound of Indonesian Revolu- 
tion), published in 1964 and containing his 
annual independence addresses from 1945 
to 1963. 

A. Seno-Sastroamidjojo’s Hakekat Hidup 
The Essence of Life published in 
Djarkarta in 1963, reveals the preoccupa- 
tion among the present elite to return to 
their basic traditional way of life, as em- 
bodied in the three Javanese words “‘toto— 
titi—tenterem” (orderly or balanced—un- 
hurried—tranquility The author him- 
self belongs to the elite as a university 
professor, author, physician, politician, 
diplomat, and the brother of the famous 
leader, Ali 


Nevertheless, his work can prove dis- 


nationalist Sastroamid jojo. 
appointing, for it covers too much ground 
in too few words. 

Of special interest to students of Indo- 
nesian affairs is Nasution’s Menudju Ten- 
tera Rakjat 
published in Djakarta in 1964, which con- 


Toward the People’s Army 


tains his views about the army and the 
people, national security, defense policy, 
and the present confrontation with Ma- 
laysia. 

To make children conscious of the state 
doctrine of ‘“Pantjasila,” the Indonesian 
Ministry of Basic Education and Culture 
made an official announcement on October 
10, 1960, that “Pantja Wardhana” had 
been adopted as the basic guidance for 
national education. “Pantja Wardhana” 
means development in five areas: (1) love 
for country and people, and universal mor- 
(3) esthetics; (4) 
Two 


works by Atmaprawira published in Dja- 


ality; (2) intelligence: 


handicrafts; and (5) physique. 
karta in 1961 and-1962, respectively, give in 
detail the basic fundamentals of the pres- 
Indonesia: 


ent educational system in 
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Memperkenalkan Sistim Pendidikan Indo- 


nesta “Pantja Wardhana” (Introducing 
the System of 
“Pantja 


“Pantja 


Indonesian Education 
Mengisi 
Sisttm Pendidikan 


out “Pantja Ward- 


Wardhana”’), and 
W ardhana” 
Indonesia (To carry 
hana” as an Indonesian System of Educa- 
tion 

The fall of 1962 saw a great crisis in the 

Indonesian literary world. When a cer- 
tain S. P. Abdullah alleged in the daily 
Bintang Timur -or September 14 that 
Tenggelamnja Kapal van der Wijck (The 
Sinking of van der Wijck Ship) by Hamka 
is a product of plagiarism of Alphonso 
Care’s Madalaine, the Indonesian people 
were stunned, because Hamka had been 
regarded as a leading religious novelist. 
Although a committee formed at Univer- 
sitas Indonesia cleared Hamka of the al- 
legation, he is still a lively topic of interest. 
Against this background Junus Amir Ham- 
zah’s two books Tenggelamnja Kapal van 
der Wijck dalam Polemtik (The Polemic of 
the Sinking of van der Wijck Ship) and 
Hamka 
(Hamka as a Novelist), published in 
Djakata in 1963 and 1964, respectively, are 
They bring to light the na- 
ture of the controversy surrounding this 


sebagai Pengarang Roman 


very timely. 


novelist and his works. 

issued at 
Ithaca by the Modern Indonesia Project 
of the Southeast Asia Program of Cornell 


Two publications recently 


University are American Reactions to 
Indonesia’s Role in the Belgrade Confer- 
ence (1964), by Frederick P. Bunnell, and 
The Chinese of Sukabumi: A Study in So- 
cial and Cultural Accommodation (1963), 
by Miss Giok-Lan Tan. 
in the Interim Report Series and presents 


The first appears 


American reactions as reflected both by 
the press and the Passman Committee hear- 
ings in 1962. 

The second, in the Monograph Series, 
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is a detailed study of a segment of the Chi- 
nese community in West Java, based on re- 
search undertaken in 1956-57. Attention 
is given to historical development, ethnic 
distinctions in the economy of Chinese fam- 
ily and kinship, religion, educational op- 
portunities, and civic and political affairs 
of the community. 

Published under the same auspices at 
Cornell as the two preceding publications 
is the study Soctal Changes in Jogjakarta 

Ithaca, 1962), by the Indonesian writer, 
Selosoemardjan. Its focal theme is cen- 
tered on the changes which took place in 
the region of Jogjakarta in central Java 
between the end of the Dutch colonial pe- 
riod and 1949. This specialized study of 
social and political change in central Java 
during the Dutch period, the short Jap- 
anese period, and the postwar period deals 
with government administration, political 
parties, economic development, peasant 
agriculture, foreign enterprises, and educa- 
tion. The volume includes many charts 
depicting administrative organization. 

Significant data about the current status 
of scientific personnel, institutions, and re- 
search activity in Indonesia may be found 
in Sctentific Facilities and Information 
Services of the Republic of Indonesia 
(Honolulu, 1961), prepared by John 
Sutter and issued as the first in the Pacific 
Scientific Information Series by the U.S. 
National Science Foundation. The survey 
discusses the various aspects of Indonesian 


educational institutions and scientific edu- 
cation; the shortage of scientists in all fields, 
with the possible exception of medicine; 
scientific societies and their control or own- 
ership by the government; and the func- 
tions, publications, and research promotion 
of Madjelis Ilmu Pengetahuan Indonesia 
or MIPI (Council for Sciences of Indo- 
nesia) . 

A series of reports prepared in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and intended pri- 
marily to provide background information 
for U.S. business, trade union and labor 
specialists, and others who may be asso- 
ciated in some way with local workers in 
foreign countries, includes Labor Law and 
Practice in the Philippines (Washington, 
1963), by Michael B. Zuzik. The study, 
which contains many footnotes to materials 
published in the Philippines and observa- 
tions made during a field trip in 1962, 
covers a wide range of subjects of interest to 
the labor statistician and the general sociol- 
ogist: manpower resources, legislation af- 
fecting labor, labor and management 
organization, industrial relations, employ- 
ment practices, wages and hours, health, 
safety and workmen’s compensation, social 
insurance, and cooperatives. 

Two other reports in this series published 
by the U.S. Department of Labor are Labor 
Law and Practice in Indonesia (1963), 
BLS Report No. 246, and Labor Law and 
Practice in the Union of Burma (1963), 
BLS Report No. 264. 
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Gravelot’s final drawing, in pencil and ink, for the frontispiece to volume I of Pierre Simon Four- 


nier’s MANUAL TYPOGRAPHIQUE (Paris, 1764) It is shown with his preliminary sketch and the 
frontispiece as it appeared in the printed book, in the exhibition Author, Artist, and Publisher: 
The Creation of Notable Books Lessing J]. Rosenwald Collection) 
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Recent German-Language 


Publications on Africa” 


ARNOLD H. PRIice 
Area Specialist (Central Europe) 
Slavic and Central European Division 


German scholarly contributions to the 
study of Africa date back to the middle of 
the last century, when German explorers 
began to penetrate the interior of the con- 
tinent, chiefly in the Sahara and the Sudan 
regions. With Africa becoming increas- 
ingly accessible to Europeans, German 
scholarly work shifted from initial explora- 
tion to the systematic study of various 
ethnological aspects of African culture, a 
line of work that has continued to the pres- 
ent. The acquisition of colonies in Africa 
beginning in 1884 also generated in Ger- 
many a political interest in these areas and 
in African matters generally, an interest 
that survived the end of the German colo- 
nial empire in World War I. German 
colonial aspirations vanished in 1945, and 
they have been replaced by a growing con- 
cern for furthering economic relations with 
the underdeveloped parts of the world. 
The continued general awareness of Africa 
in Germany is reflected by the rather large 
number of books being published in Ger- 
man on this area. Of these, the Library 
of Congress has received during the last 4 


years an average of well over 50 titles a 
year. 

The publications received also reflect the 
advanced status of African studies in Cen- 
tral Europe. A number of institutes pro- 
vide facilities for research on Africa, and 
courses in African languages are offered at 
several universities. Some of the more im- 
portant centers may be mentioned here. 

The Deutsche Afrika-Gesellschaft in 
Bonn has taken the lead in publishing in- 
formative and useful general studies on 
Africa, such as bibliographies, systematic 
surveys of certain institutions, and hand- 
books for individual countries. Several 
universities—such as those at Hamburg, 
Leipzig, and Vienna—have special insti- 
tutes or seminars for African research. 


*This article includes recent publications from 
both West and East Germany, as well as other 
German-language publications. Unless other- 
wise stated, the publications mentioned in this 
report were issued in Berlin. All the imprints 
are available in the collections of the Library 
of Congress, with the exception of those titles 
marked with asterisks 
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Other institutions making major contribu- 
tions in this field are the Institut fiir Orient- 
forschung of the East German Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, the Deutsche Stiftung 
fiir Entwicklungslander in West Berlin, the 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Vienna, and 
the Anthropos-Institut in Siegburg (near 
Bonn). The Frobenius-Institut in Frank- 
furt am Main is best known for its exten- 
sive collections in the field of African 


ethnology. 
Reference Works 


Students of African affairs have at their 
disposal a number of fine, up-to-date refer- 
ence works in German that may guide them 
to the subject as well as to the documenta- 
tion. A veritable storehouse of informa- 
tion is the attractive and handy volume 
published by the Bibliographisches Institut 
in Mannheim in 1962 and entitled Meyers 
Handbuch iiber Afrika. This well-illus- 
trated and indexed work contains signed 
articles on manifold aspects of Africa, such 
as its geography, ethnology, economic life, 
history, and education, as well as a factual 
and informative country-by-country sur- 
vey of the whole continent. Of particular 
value are the maps, the bibliographical 
apparatus, and the biographical section. 

Of more specialized interest are several 
reference works issued by the Deutsche 
Afrika-Gesellschaft in Bonn. First among 
Afrika-heute: ein Jahrbuch 
, which has been published in sev- 
This publication 


these is 
(Bonn 
eral editions since 1957. 
contains not only knowledgeable articles 
on current developments, but also biblio- 
graphical sections, directories of private 
and public organizations, and surveys of 
the individual countries. This same or- 
ganization has also compiled a useful list 
of African study centers, entitled Wissen- 
schaft in Afrika (Cologne, 1962), and a 
detailed directory of broadcasting stations, 
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Afrika 
(Cologne, 1962), under the editorship of 


Rundfunk und Fernsehen in 
Harald Voss. Of particular value also are 
two recent bibliographical publications of 
the society: the Afrika-Bibliographie* 
(Bonn, 1963), compiled by Herbert Abel 
and others, and Deutsche Dtssertationen 
tiber Afrika (Bonn, 1962), edited by 
Jochen Kohler, which covers the contribu- 
tions made by the young generation during 
the period 1918-59. 

Another very useful reference work for 
students of African affairs is a general 
bibliography on developments in the coun- 
tries receiving economic aid, compiled by 
Helga Danckwortt and entitled Entwick- 
lungshilfe, Entwicklungslander (Cologne, 
1960). This work contains over 3,600 
references to West German articles and 
monographs of the period 1950-59. Of 
these, over 700 deal specifically with Africa. 

The following four valuable older bibli- 
ographies should also be noted here: 
Norbert Mylius’ Afrika Bibliographie 
1943-1951 (Vienna, 1952) ; Ludwig Biel- 
schowsky’s List of Books in German on 
South Africa and South West Africa Pub- 
lished up to 1914 in the South African 
Public Library, Cape Town (Cape Town, 
1949); A. F. Plaat’s List of Books and 
Pamphlets in German on South Africa and 
South West Africa Published After 1914 
as Found in the South African Public 
Library, Cape Town (Rondebosch, 1951) ; 
and Afrika: ein Biicherverzetchnis, pub- 
lished in Wolfsburg by the Stadtbiicherei 
in 1957. 


General Works 


Two German works provide a country- 
by-country description of Africa through 
a combination of popular narrative and 
factual presentation. Rolf Italiaander’s 
Der ruhelose Kontinent (Diisseldorf, 1958) 
emphasizes the historical development and 
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the economic significance of the various 
states and includes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, an index, and numerous illustra- 
tions and maps. Hans Edgar Jahn’s Vom 
Kap nach Kairo (Munich, 1963) stresses 
the political aspects of the areas and con- 
tains a brief summary of statistical data 
related to the various countries. The gen- 
eral survey prepared by Emil Schulthess 
and entitled Afrika (2 vols., Ziirich, 1958— 
59) should be mentioned again, if only for 
its photography.” 

Among periodicals, two in particular 
deal with general African developments. 
A monthly which was first published in 
Munich in 1959 under the title Afrika now 
appears in Pfaffenhofen under the title 
Neues Afrika. Bimonthly English and 
French editions retaining the title Afrika 
have. been issued there since 1960. The 
journal reports on political, economic, and 
cultural affairs and reviews new books. 
Afrika heute is a semimonthly published in 
Bonn since 1963 by the Deutsche Afrika- 
Gesellschaft. Its articles and items of in- 
formation deal with current developments. 


Regional and Country Surveys 


The most important coverage in German 
of various African countries is provided by 
a series entitled Die Lander Afrikas pub- 
lished in Bonn by the Deutsche Afrika- 
Gesellschaft. This monographic _ series 
furnishes a systematic, brief, and well- 
edited survey by country, stressing primarily 
economic factors. These handbooks are 
supplied with indexes, maps, and bibli- 
ographies. To date, most of Africa has 
been covered by this series with volumes 
numbered as follows: (1) Karl Hanel’s 
Franzésisch-A quatorial-Afrika (1958) ; (2) 
Herbert Kaufmann’s Nigeria (2d ed. 
1962); (3) Karl Hanel’s Madagaskar 


*See QJCA XIX (December 1961), 5 for 
details. 


(1958) ; (4) Werner Schmidt’s Siidafrika 
(2d ed. 1963); (5) Karl Heinz Pfeffer’s 
Ghana (1958); (6) Heinrich Schiffers’ 
Libyen und die Sahara (2d ed. 1962) ; (7) 
Walter Reichhold’s Westafrika* (1958) ; 
(8) Rolf Herzog’s Sudan (2d ed. 1961; (9) 
Carlos Weiler’s Kamerun (1958); (10) 
Ernst Weigt’s Kenya und U ganda (1958) ; 
(11) Karl Heinz Pfeffer’s Sierra Leone und 
Gambia (1958) ; (12) Rolf Feiland’s Ma- 
rokko (1958); (13) Hermann Ziock’s 
Vereinigte Arabische Republik, Landesteil 
Agypten* (2d ed. 1964) ; (14) Ralph von 
Gersdorff's Mogambique (1958); (15) 
Hansjorg Koch’s Tunesien (1959); (16) 
Werner Schmidt’s Féderation von Rhode- 
sten und Nyassaland (1959) ; (17) Ludwig 
G. A. Zohrer’s Somalilander (1959) ; (18) 
Herbert Kaufmann’s Belgisch Kongo und 
Ruanda-Urundi (1959); (19) Josef 
Schramm’s Togo (2d ed. 1962); (20) 
Julius O. W. Scheel’s Tanganyika und 
Sansibar (1959); (21) Heinz Kloss’ AIl- 
gerien (1959); (22) Kurt Ewert’s Athio- 
pien (1959) ; (23) Ralph von Gersdorff’s 
Angola (1960) ; (25) Franziska Raynaud’s 
Elfenbeinkiiste (1962); (26) Wilhelm 
Fischer’s Ober-Volta (1962); and (27) 
Herfried Berger’s Uganda (1964). 

Among the regional guides, Werner 
Plum’s Nordafrika (Nuremberg, 1961) 
may be mentioned for its penetrating analy- 
sis of social, political, and economic condi- 
tions in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria. 
More specialized in approach are the fol- 
lowing four studies, which are based pri- 
marily on geographical field work: Wolf- 
gang Meckelein’s Forschungen in der 
zentralen Sahara (vol. 1; Braunschweig, 
1959), Heinrich Schiffers’ Die Sahara und 
die Syrtenlander (Stuttgart, 1950), Franz 
Thorbecke’s Im Hochland von Mittel- 
Kamerun (4 pts. Hamburg, 1914-51), and 
Giinter Borchert’s Siidost-Angola (Ham- 
burg, 1963) . 


A particularly useful introduction to 
Egyptian studies is Emma Brunner-Traut’s 
Aegypten (Stuttgart, 1962), which is 
especially designed for persons visiting the 
antiquities of the Nile Valley. Among the 
many travel accounts and other popular 
presentations of the area, Alfred Nawrath’s 
Agypten (Bern, 1962; English edition: 
Chicago, 1963) and Hans Miiller’s Sanu, 
Sanu... Westafrika (Zurich, 1963) are 
particularly noteworthy for their fine pho- 
tography. Wild life in Serengeti National 
Park is described by Bernhard Grzimek in 
his Serengeti darf nicht sterben* (1959 
the 1961 New York edition is in the Library 
of Congress under the title Serengeti Shall 
Not Die. 

History 


Diedrich Westermann’s Geschichte Afn- 
kas (Cologne, 1952) is a well-written, 
scholarly presentation of the history of the 
various African peoples south of the Sa- 
hara; it has maps, illustrations, indexes, and 
an extensive bibliography. Ina more pop- 
ular vein are Herbert Kaufmann’s Afrikas 
Weg in die Gegenwart (Braunschweig, 
1963) and Heinrich Schiffers’ Wilder 
Erdteil Afrika (Bonn, 1954), which relates 
the history of African exploration and has 
appeared in an English translation under 
the title The Quest for Africa (London, 
1957 

Of more specialized interest is the East 
German symposium publication Geschichte 
und Geschichtsbild Afrikas (1960), as are 
the studies on the history of certain coun- 
tries, such as Thomas Oppermann’s Die 
algerische Frage (Stuttgart, 1959), Wolf- 
gang J. Mommsen’s Impertalismus in 
Agypten (Munich, 1961), Fritz Warten- 
weiler’s Kongo zwischen gestern und mor- 
gen (Ziirich, 1961), and Oscar Hintrager’s 
Geschichte von Siidafrika (Munich, 1952). 

In the field of German-African relations, 


East German historians have been able to 


use the unpublished German archival ma- 


terial preserved in East Germany for their 
studies of German colonial policy. Since 
these are the only archives of this kind 
under Communist control, a special effort 
has been made to use them. The result 
has been such publications as Kurt Butt- 
ner’s Die Anfdnge der deutschen Kolonial- 
politik in Ostafrika (1959) , Manfred Nuss- 
baum’s Vom “Kolonialenthustasmus” zur 
Kolonialpolittk der Monopole (1962) , Fritz 
Ferdinand Miiller’s Deutschland, Zanzibar, 
Ostafrika (1959), and Kamerun unter 
deutscher Kolonialherrschaft, the first vol- 
ume of which appeared in 1960 and was 
edited by Helmuth Stoecker. 

A West German study by Oscar Hintra- 
ger on South West Africa is entitled Sid- 
westafrika in deutscher Zeit (Munich, 
1955). Gillian Nicholson has compiled a 
useful bibliography under the title German 
Settlers in South Africa (Cape Town, 
1962) , and Werner Schmidt describes Ger- 
man emigration to South Africa in his 
Deutsche Wanderung nach Siidafrika im 
19. Jahrhundert (1955). 


Political Life 


Franz Ansprenger’s Afrika; eine poltti- 
sche Landerkunde (1961) is a pamphlet 
containing in a concise form useful refer- 
ence information, such as abbreviations of 
the names of political parties, a survey by 
country, a bibliography, a list of German 
organizations interested in Africa, selected 
biographies, and similar material. Rolf 
Italiaander’s biographical study of some 20 


political leaders, Die neuen Manner Afri- 
kas* (Diisseldorf, 1960), is in the Library 
of Congress in its English translation, The 
New Leaders of Africa (Englewood Cliffs, 
1961). Franz Ansprenger’s Politik im 
schwarzen Afrika (Cologne, 1961) pro- 
vides data and analyses of Sub-Saharan 
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African political life in former French 
colonies. 


A special subject is Africa’s relations with 
the Soviet bloc. Rolf Italiaander’s inform- 
ative Schwarze Haut im roten Griff 
(Diisseldorf, 1962) contains a well-written 
survey of this problem, providing statistical 
data, a bibliography, illustrations, and a 
handy index. In this connection, the 
quarterly Der Ostblock und die Entwick- 
lungslander, published in Hanover by the 
Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung since 1960, may 
be mentioned for its timely coverage. In 
addition to articles and reports on student 
exchanges, it provides documentation and 
book reviews. East German views of the 
present African scene are strongly expressed 
in the symposium Afrikanische Gegen- 
wartsfragen (1960), edited by Hans Walter 
Aust. 

Economic Conditions 


A useful survey of African economic con- 
ditions is Gebhard Bauer’s Die Wirtschaft 
Afrikas (Frankfurt, 1963), which empha- 
sizes financial and development aspects of 
the whole area and provides data and anal- 
yses on single countries. Brief but up-to- 
date surveys of current economic develop- 
ments are contained in the reports of the 
Afrika-Verein, entitled Afrika-Bericht, 
which have been published in Hamburg 
annually since 1949. Another yearly pub- 
lication is the Bibliographie der Entwick- 
lungsplane und _ -vorhaben Bremen), 
which has been issued by the Bremer Aus- 
schuss fiir Wirtschaftsforschung since 1954. 
It has a special section on Africa which 
lists references to articles—mostly in Ger- 
man and English—that were published 
during the previous year. 

In addition to these reference works, a 
few studies on certain economic aspects 


pertaining to Africa as a whole may be 
mentioned. There is Ahmed Muddathir’s 
well-founded monograph on industrializa- 


tion and economic development, entitled 
Die Industrialisierung der wirtschaftlich 
unterentwickelten afrikanischen Lander 
und thre Auswirkungen auf die Weltwirt- 
schaft (1957) 


vided a survey by country of land-holding 


Karlernst Ringer has pro- 


systems in his Agrarverfassungen im tro- 
pischen Afrika (Freiburg, 1963), while 
Caesar R. Boettger discusses the economic 
potential of domestic animals in his Die 
Haustiere Afrikas (Jena, 1958 
atic survey of the population density in 
Africa can be found in Elsa Schmidt’s Die 
Bevolkerungskarte von Afrika (Munich, 
1959). 


A system- 


Among various regional and country 
studies, specific mention might be made of 
the following: Abbas Hilmi al-Hilli’s 
Grundlagen, Stand und Entwicklungsmég- 
lichkeiten der Wirtschaft in Libyen (Co- 
logne, 1961 West- und Ostafrika (Co- 
logne, 1953), published by the Bremer 
Ausschuss fiir Wirtschaftsforschung; Ru- 
dolf Stucken’s Entwicklungsbedingungen 
und Entwicklungschancen der Republik 
Sudan (1963); Walther Manshard’s Du 
geographischen Grundlagen der Wirtschaft 
Ghanas (Wiesbaden, 1961); Herbert A. 
Tulatz’ Die Gewerkschaftsentwicklung N1- 
gerias (Hanover, 1963); Sven Helander’s 
Entwicklungspolitik in Nigeria (Cologne, 
1963); and Ralph von_ Gersdorff’s 
Wirtschaftsprobleme Portugtestsch-Afrikas 
Bielefeld, 1962 


Religious Life 


Ernst Dammann’s scholarly work en- 
titled Die Religionen Afrikas (Stuttgart, 
1963) furnishes a general survey of the role 
of religion in Africa, with emphasis on its 
impact on a rapidly changing society. 
Walbert Bihlmann’s Afrika ( Mainz, 1963 
is a lucid analysis of African religious life 
with particular attention given to the role 
of the Catholic Church. Also worthy of 


mention is Katesa Schlosser’s Propheten in 
Afrika (Braunschweig, 1949), which con- 
tains biographies of and bibliographies on 


some 60 African religious leaders through- 
out history. Dealing exclusively with in- 
digenous religious traditions are volumes 7 
and 8 of Wilhelm Schmidt’s Der Ursprung 
der Gottesidee (Miinster, 1940 and 1954), 
a major scholarly contribution to the study 
of early man. Of more regional interest 
is Katesa Schlosser’s Eingeborenenkirchen 
in Siid- und Siidwestafrika (Kiel, 1958), a 
study of indigenous religious movements. 

Finally, reference may be made to the 
following four Swiss publications that ad- 
dress themselves to various aspects of 
Walbert 
Biihlmann’s Die christliche Terminologie 


Christian missionary work: 


als misstonsmethodisches Problem, darge- 
stellt am Swahili und an anderen Bantu- 
sprachen (Schéneck-Beckenried, 1950) ; 
Adelrich Morant’s Die _ philosophisch- 
theologische Bildung in den Priestersemi- 
narien Schwarz-Afrikas (Schéneck-Bek- 
kenried, 1959); Edgar Widmer’s Zur 
Geschichte der schweizerischen arztlichen 
Mission in Afrika (Basel, 1963); and a 
Festschrift for Albert Schweitzer, entitled 
Wir halfen dem Doktor in Lambarene 
(Ziirich, 1960). 


Ethnology 


German contributions to African studies 
have been particularly significant in the 
field of ethnology, a tradition which has 
been continued in the postwar period on 
the basis of extensive field work. There 
are two general accounts of African ethnol- 
ogy, both edited by Hugo Adolf Bernatzik 
and both relying on contributions by var- 
ious scholars. The older one is entitled 
Afrika (2 vols. Innsbruck, 1947). The 
more recent one is a general work, as its 


title Die neue grosse Volkerkunde (Einsie- 
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deln, 1962) indicates, but it contains a 
special chapter on Africa by Walter Hirsch- 
berg (pp. 183-386). 

Three German scientific journals in the 
field of ethnology devote much of their 
space to Africa. They are Zettschrift fiir 
Ethnologie (Braunschweig, begun in 
1869), Baessler-Archw (begun in 1910), 
and Tribus (Stuttgart, begun in 1951). 

A general interpretation of African cul- 
ture that has received wide acclaim is Jan- 
heinz Jahn’s Muntu; Umrisse der neo- 
afrikanischen Kultur (Diisseldorf, 1958). 
An American edition of the English trans- 
lation was released in New York in 1961. 
This is an effort toward bringing out the 
typical elements of African culture, par- 
ticularly in its interaction with European 
civilization. The various points made in 
this work, which is not based on field work, 
are profusely documented with footnotes. 
Another attempt at a general analysis of 
the African way of life is Paul Parin’s Die 
Weissen denken zuviel (Zurich, 1963), 
which relies on the results of psychological 
tests given to members of a West African 
tribe. 

In addition, there are several specialized 
publications on the ethnology of various 
individual peoples. Rolf Herzog’s com- 
prehensive study of Nubian society, Die 
Nubier (1957), is based on two field trips 
and extensive knowledge of the pertinent 
literature; he lists 795 entries in his bibli- 
ography. The Frobenius Expeditions of 
1950-52 and 1954-56 to Ethiopia have re- 
sulted so far in two major studies, which 
have been published under the title Volker 
Siid-Athiopiens (Vols. 1 and 2; Stuttgart, 
1959 and 1963). Peter Fuchs has pub- 
lished the findings of his explorations in 
his Die Volker der Siidost-Sahara ( Vienna, 
1961). Other general surveys are pro- 
vided by Hans Himmelheber’s Die Dan 
(Stuttgart, 1958) and Eno Beuchelt’s 
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Kulturwandel bei den Bambara von Ségou 
(Bonn, 1962). More specialized are Uto 
Holter-Hiittenmeister’s | Nordkameruner 
Markte im Kulturwandel (Cologne, 1961) , 
Kunz Dittmer’s Die sakralen Hauptlinge 
der Gurunsi im Obervolta-Gebiet (Ham- 
burg, 1961), and René Gardi’s Der 
schwarze Hephdstus (Bern, 1954), which 
is an outgrowth of his earlier survey of the 
Mandara area, entitled Mandara (Ziirich, 
1953) and contains a well-illustrated ac- 
count of primitive metallurgy. Martin 
Gusinde has prepared two studies on peo- 
ples in Eastern Congo and Ruanda, 
Urwaldmenschen am Ituri (Vienna, 1948) 
and Die Twa-Pygmden (Vienna, 1949). 
Finally, there may be mentioned Ludwig 
Kohl-Larsen’s monograph, Wildbeuter in 
Ostafrika: Die Tindiga (1958), which is 
based on personal observations, as well as 
his two collections of folk tales from the 
Tindiga, Das Elefantenspiel and Das Zau- 
berhorn (both Eisenach, 1956), and his 
compilation of the autobiography of Simbo 
Janiro, entitled Kleiner grosser schwarzer 
Mann (Eisenach, 1956). 


Linguistics and Literature 


Research in the field of African lan- 
guages is well developed in Central Eu- 
rope and the advanced state of this work 
is reflected in the articles and reviews ap- 
pearing in the quarterly Afrika und 
Ubersee, which dates back to 1910 and is 
issued by the Seminar fiir Afrikanische 
Sprachen und Kulturen of Hamburg Uni- 
versity. Another publication indicating 
the wide ramifications of German scholar- 
ship in African philology and related fields 
is Afrikanistische Studien (1955), which 
was compiled by Johannes Lukas for the 
80th birthday of Diedrich Westermann. 

Among contributions made by Germans 
to the understanding of specific African 
languages, the following works may be 


noted: Johannes Lukas’ monograph en- 
titled Die Sprache der Tubu in der zen- 
tralen Sahara (1959), the new and en- 
larged edition of Diedrich Westermann’s 
Worterbuch der Ewe-Sprache (1954), 
Ernst Dammann’s Studien zum Kwangali 
(Hamburg, 1957), Joseph Busse’s Die 
Sprache der Nyiha in Ostafrika (1960), 
and Emil Miiller’s Woérterbuch der Djaga- 
Sprache (Hamburg, 1947). Of more spe- 
cialized interest is Ursula Hintze’s Bibli- 
ographie der KWA-Sprachen und der 
Sprachen der Togo-Restvélker (1959). 

The influence on each other of the var- 
ious European languages spoken in South 
West Africa is the subject of Herbert C. 
Nockler’s interesting study entitled S prach- 
mischung in Sitidwestafrika (Munich, 
1963). 

Alfred Schmitt’s Die Bamum-Schrift (3 
vols. Wiesbaden, 1963) may also be men- 
tioned. It is a comprehensive study of one 
of the few original systems of writing found 
in Africa. 

In the field of African literature, there 
is a bibliography prepared by the Deutsche 
Afrika-Gesellschaft, entitled Schone Schrif- 
ten aus Afrika (Bonn, 1962). It lists 
works of contemporary African authors in 
African as well as in European language 
editions. An extensive anthology of recent 
African fiction has been compiled by Jan- 
heinz Jahn under the title Das junge 
Afrika* (Munich, 1963). 


The Arts 


German interest in African art has con- 
tinued, and this is reflected in a number 
of publications. Elsy Leuzinger’s general 
survey of African art, Afrika: Kunst der 
Negervolker (Baden-Baden, 1959), has 
appeared in an English translation under 
the title Africa: the Art of the Negro Peo- 
ples (New York, 1960). More introduc- 
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tory in nature is Albert Theile’s Kunst in 
Afrika (Stuttgart, 1961), which also deals 
with Egyptian art. Hans Himmelheber’s 


Negerkunst und Negerkinstler (Braun- 


schweig, 1960) is based largely on field 
work undertaken by the author. 

Also based on field trips are two publica- 
tions on prehistoric art in Africa: Hans 
Rhotert’s Libysche Felsbilder (Darmstadt, 
1952) and Ludwig Kohl-Larsen’s Die 
Bilderstrasse Ostafrikas (Eisenach, 1958 
Irmgard Bidder’s monograph on early 
Ethiopian churches, Lalibela (Cologne, 
1959: English edition New York, 1960 
also deserves mention. 

In the field of African sculpture, Eckart 
von Sydow’s systematic Afrikanische Plastik 


1954), Annemarie (Hefel) Schweeger’s 
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analytical Holzplastik in Afrika (Vienna, 
1960), and Willy Blossfeldt’s aesthetic ap- 
preciation, Formen afrikantscher Plastik 
(Stuttgart, 1961) should be noted. 

A revealing survey of recent architecture 


in Africa has been prepared by Udo Kul- 
termann under the title Neues Bauen in 
Afrika* (Tubingen, 1963). Its English 
translation, New Architecture in Africa 
New York, 1963), is in the Library of 
Congress. 

Finally, Rolf Italiaander’s Tanzer, Tiere 
und Dadmonen (Vienna, 1960) should be 
mentioned, as it represents a successful 
attempt to combine in one attractive vol- 
ume translations of contemporary African 
verse and drama with recent etchings by 
young African artists. 
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The papermaker, from Martin Engelbrecht’s ASSEMBLAGE NOUVEAU DES MANOUVRIES HABILLES. 
(See note inside front cover.) 
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Some Recent Publications of the Library of Congress ' 


Arms Control @ Disarmament: A Quarterly Bibliography With Abstracts and Annotations. Vol. I, 
no. 1, winter 1964-65. 85 p. Price 55 cents this issue or $2 a year, domestic, and $2.50 a 
year, foreign. This is the first number of a bibliography prepared by the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Bibliography Section in the General Reference and Bibliography Division, with 
the support of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. The quarterly bibliography 
will provide comprehensive, regular, and up-to-date assistance in utilizing current English- 
language source material, selected from publications which are received by the Library of 
Congress and which are likely to be available in the larger research and public libraries of 
the United States. The 369 entries in this issue carry annotations or abstracts for the titles 
cited. 


A Directory of Information Resources in the United States: Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, 
Engineering. 1965. 352 p. Price $2.25. Prepared by the National Referral Center for 
Science and Technology, this directory lists some 1,100 organizations and institutions capable 
of providing information of use to scientists and engineers. The material has been drawn from 
the rapidly growing register of technical and scientific information resources being developed 
on a continuing basis by the Center and represents an exploratory effort to create a guide 
to such diverse informational sources as professional societies, academic research groups, indus- 
trial firms, Government agencies, and technical libraries. Arranged in alphabetical order by or- 
ganizational name, the entries give the subject specialization, services provided, conditions govern- 
ing these services, and publications issued. An index in which the organizations are listed under 
subject headings drawn from the descriptive text facilitates the use of the directory. 


West Virginia: The Centennial of Statehood, 1863-1963. 1964. 82 p. Price 60 cents. The 
20th in a series of catalogs published since 1945 describing exhibitions held in the Library of 
Congress to commemorate important State anniversaries, this catalog contains annotated entries 
for nearly 200 manuscripts, broadsides, newspapers, rare books, maps, prints, drawings, and 
photographs. In addition, there are illustrations of 30 significant items in the display and the 
address given at the opening of the exhibit by Festus P. Summers, professor of history at 
West Virginia University. 


‘ All priced publications are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, unless otherwise noted. 
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